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WANTED TO BUY: 





Mining machinery, equipm 
plies that will lower my operating costs. 


Reply at once. Box X. 


ent and sup- 








You haven’t seen this ad, in the exact words... but each 





nections 





of Engineering and Mining Journal’s 16,000 paid sub- 


Mining is constantly expanding and changing because 
it is an extractive industry that does not replace what 
it takes from the earth. Each day’s operations deplete 


the orebodies which are the industry’s prime resource. 


Mining companies must plan continuously to establish 
new orebodies, to improve recovery methods and 
expand operations at going mines, and to reopen old 
workings where low-grade ores, formerly considered 
worthless, can be recovered by new technological 
processes, Such accomplishments take time because 
the scope of operations in today’s mining enterprises 


is tremendous and varied. 


All year round, regardless of current business condi- 


tions, mining men all over the world must make plans 
for the future and schedule future purchases, deliv- 


ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL 


seribers have this want in mind every day of the year. 





eries and installations of needed machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies. 


At present mining men are analyzing their operating 
costs most carefully so that they can keep their com- 
panies running efficiently and at a profit. The need 
for machinery, supplies and equipment that will do 
the many jobs involved in mining EFFICIENTLY and 
ECONOMICALLY figures prominently in all plans 
they are making now. If your company is not capital- 
izing fully on sales opportunities in the metallic and 
nonmetallic mining market, ask your E & M J repre- 


sentative to analyze the market possibilities for you. 





He can show you just where your products fit . . . how 
you can best reach the industry’s buying influences, 
wherever they are .. . and help you to uncover profit- 


able sales opportunities. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N.Y. 
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Typical Line Material 
transformer advertise- 
ments. They work hard. 
Copy talks engineering 
language, gives facts of 
interest and value to elec 
trical engineers, tells a 
complete story technical- 
ly. You'll find these in 
Electrical World, not once, 
but consistently. 


electrical 
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THROUGH EDITORIAL SERVICES pe FIELD SERVED” 


In competition with huridreds of other business publica- 
tions, INSTITUTIONS Magazine has again won the recog- 
nition of a jury of top-ranking judges of editorial accom- 
plishments. In 1949 this recognition has come in the form 
of two first awards, and in this respect, is the only publica- 


tion to be so highly honored. 


Of the two received, one of these first awards is for “The 
Greatest Contribution, through Editorial Services, to the 
Field Served.” The other first award was for “The Best 
Graphic Presentation of Editorial Content.” These awards 
tell a convincing story which is of special importance to 
everyone whose interests lie in the field of mass feeding 
and mass housing . . they serve once again to demon- 
Strate in a tangible way how effectively and thoroughly 
INSTITUTIONS Magazine performs the function for 
which it was established ... . that of diligently serving its 


readers in all phases of their common interests. 


In acknowledging these additional high honors, the publish- 
ers of INSTITUTIONS Magazine are fully cognizant of the 
challenge the winning of these top awards offers for con- 
tinued outstanding editorial service. As a consequence, you 
can expect even greater efforts to be expended in the future 
by the entire INSTITUTIONS Magazine organization in 


behalf of the institutional field as a whole. 


From the standpoint of those manufacturers whose prod- 


ucts have an application to this broad field, as well as the 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE 


CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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TO ITS READERS 


advertising agencies responsible for the selection of their 
advertising media, these awards offer further convincing 
evidence of the tremendous reader interest in INSTITU- 
TIONS Magazine .... an interest that is reflected through- 


out the advertising pages of every issue. 


Consult Your Advertising Agency or write direct for com- 
plete details about the institutional field and INSTITU- 
TIONS Magazine, the only monthly publication serving all 


segments of this field. 


IRRESISTIBLE RAISED 


Bern Cough to: Pine Whole When! 


InptitutionA 


























STITUTIONS 


Asylums, Municipal and 

State Institutions 

@ Schools Restaurants and Cafeterias 

@ Colleges and Universities Army, Navy ond 
Government Institutions 


N 
@ Hotels a. 
e 
a 
@ Industrial Cafeterias and @ Office and Public Buildings 
a 
* 
a 
e 


@ Hospitals 


Restaurants YMCA's, YWCA's and 
@ Jobbers, Dealers, and YMHA's 

Distributors City and Country Clubs 
@ Steamship Lines and Utilities 

Shipyards Architects, Engineers, 
@ Railway Systems Decorators and Designers 
@ Airlines @ Other Institutions 


Each month INSTITUTIONS Magazine reaches the buying and 
specifying factors in the foregoing institutions which make 
up the institutional feld. 








MODERN 
RAILROADS 
GAINS 
57%, 

The largest % advertis- 
ing gain of ANY Indus- 
trial Publication listed in 

July Industrial Mar- 

keting (6 months 1949 

compared with same 

period, 1948) 

Though Editorial quan- 

tity must keep pace with 

our fast increasing num- 
ber of ad pages, quality 

—readability—is never 

sacrificed, as evidenced 

by the I.M. Editorial 
awards for the: 

@ Best Series of Articles 

@ Outstanding Single 
Issue 

MOST 
SIGNIFICANT 

MODERN RAILROADS 

GAINS 10 TIMES as 

many ad pages as any 

other railway publica- 
tion. 

M.R. Gain 160 pages 

Ry.Age Gain 15 pages 

Ry.S&C Gain 3 pages 

Ry.P&S Gain 0 pages 

Ry.M.E. Loss 6 pages 

Ry.E.M. Loss 38 pages 

YES, more and more and 

MORE advertisers are 

finding MODERN RAIL- 

ROADS their BEST ad- 

vertising approach to 

railroads! 

Modern Railroads 
Publishing Co. 
201 N. Wells St., 

Chicago 6, Ill. 
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LeTourneau’s External Magazine 
Reforms the Editor Painlessly 


To Tue Eprror: This is how we made 
a gentleman out of the editor of our 
company’s external publication. 

The publication, “Co-Operator,” cir- 
culates among our customers—operators 
and users of construction equipment. 
For the past 10 years, the company has 
identified the editor as Eddie Torr (elon- 
gation of editor), shown in a sketch at 
the head of the “You Said It” column 
of chit chat from readers. 

The sketch showed Eddie as a lanky, 
unshaven individual wearing owlish 
glasses and sitting with his legs on the 
desk as he reads his mail. In keeping 
with the company’s policy of continuous 
improvements, we decided to convert 
Eddie into a more respectable character. 

Our problem: We did not wish to dis- 
turb our readers, who had made fre- 
quent affectionate jibes and comments 
about the old, uncouth Eddie. The so- 
lution: We altered Eddie gradually over 
the past year. In transitional sketches 
in six issues, we removed his whiskers, 
took his legs off the desk one at a time 
and acquired a window—with view of 
earthmoving equipment. 

The result: From the nu- 
merous letter-writers among our 90,- 
000 readers, we have not received one 
query, e. g., “What have you done with 
Eddie Torr?”—Watter E. Konrs, 


» ' 
Success! 


News Bureau, R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 
Peoria, Ill. 
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Letters’ 


*y the Editor 


Distribution Article Fills Need 


To Tue Eprror: Congratulations on 
the first of a series of articles on meth- 
ods of distribution for the building in- 
dustry. Are you planning to add this 
series to your reprints? From the num- 
ber of inquiries I have had for infor- 
mation in this field from our students 
who are themselves actually working 
in the building industry, I feel you are 
answering a long felt need.—Isaper 
M. Cuspertey, librarian, City College 
of New York. 


Agency Space Listing Useful 

To Tue Eprror:—Thanks for sending 
the reprint of “Business Paper Space 
Placed by Advertising Agencies in 
1948.” This is one of the most interesting 
and useful jobs done by any publisher.— 
A. C. Pau, president, Palm & Patter- 
son, Cleveland. 


Asks Better Free Research 
Service for Inquirers 


To Tue Epiror: We recently delved 
into a wide range of market possibilities 
for a client’s product. 

We have been amazed by the poor 
quality of material, the lack of effort 
and the absence of real market informa- 
tion supplied by some 30 to 40 of the 
leading publications in as many markets. 
There was a time when we could ap- 
proach the industrial publications and 
have them come back and answer the 
five or six basic questions with real in- 
formation. 

It seems to me that any publication 
that really considers itself the mouth- 
piece of its industry ought to be able 
to tell you whether the industry is going 
up or down, the general financial con- 
dition, the power consumption, the 
methods ordinarily used to sell the 
people in the industry, the officials of 
the concerns that buy the product, the 
price situation for the product, the laws 
governing the use of the product, and 
they should be in a position to tell 
whether that product was of sufficient 
value to be critically necessary in the 
field and be able to complete this with 
necessary statistics to back up this im 
formation. 

If the paper is not in this position, 
how do they sell their own services‘ 
The industrial press and other adver 
tising people have had a good deal to 
say about the manufacturer having for 
gotten how to sell. Perhaps our own 
back porches need sweeping off, 
from some of the selling approaches that 
we have had from industrial papers 
since the war it would seem to me that 
the industrial press could take a leaf 

(Continued on Page !4) 
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READERSHIP 








Survey results for a typical industrial area Bridgeport, Conn. 


Number answering, ‘‘ Yes, we are finding MILL & FACTorY useful, and wish to 
continue receiving it’’.......... am bee [hvac o aaa auie a a 89.7% 
Number answering, ‘‘Not read, not wanted’’ (dropped from circulation list) & 5.1% 
’ (given to distributor for inves- 

et hy sent? 2 1.3% 


No reply (sent to distributor for investigation by his salesmen)................ 6* 3.99, 


Number answering, ‘‘No longer with company’ 
tigation and replacement) 


Total Subscriptions 155 100.0% 


*These 6 were sent to the MILL & Facrory Bridgeport industrial distributor organization (the 
local MILL & FACTORY circulation office) for investigation by salesmen. Salesmen’s calls on these 6 
revealed that in the case of 4 MILL & FACTORY was not being read. These 4 were promptly dropped 
from the circulation list. The salesmen found the remaining 2 using MILL & FacToRY and desiring its 
continuance. Therefore, the final result of the Bridgeport readership certification survey is: 


MILL & FACTORY is being read and continuance of subscription desired 141 91.0% 
No longer with company , scmcon cha j 2 1.3% 


Do not read (included in those 12 are 2 who report reading another copy of 
BSELS. & DACTONY GH OO CHO COMRBREG) «0. occccccccscccciecss ge ays 12 7.7% 


Total 155 100.0% 














The 9 out of 10 proportion of ‘‘Yes’’ re- 
sponses is not due solely to high editorial 
quality. Of equal importance is the fact that 
MILL & FACTORY circulation is constantly 
cleared of the deadwood caused by indus- 
trial turnover. When an executive retires or 
a plant is closed, subscription service stops 
at once. There is no contractual obligation 
to send copies of MILL & FACTORY for one 
minute longer than they will help the ad- 
vertiser sell. 


Editorial excellence plus a unique 
method of circulation-building — plus its 


famous Industrial Trading Area Census 
Series — have already placed MILL & FACTORY 
in a top position among America’s great 
industrial publications. 


Now the capstone — CERTIFIED READER- 
SHIP. 


More than ever before, MILL & FACTORY 
delivers the highest advertising value per 
dollar available in its field. 


Doris Com eer 


President 


If you would like to receive a complete report of the MILL & FACTORY READERSHIP 
* CERTIFICATION SYSTEM, we shall be glad to send it to you on request. 
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Letters 


thu You Vutcrested CA | CONTINUED FROM Pace 8] 


out of its own book and do a bit of 

: learning about its own markets. With 

COAL STO KP the present recession of sales one of the 

first things we can expect from the 

w company pinched for funds is a slash- 

ing of advertising budgets. It seems to 

me that the industrial press had better 

bring itself up-to-date and be in a po- 

sition to go out and furnish people 

like ourselves and the manufacture 

with material that is really worthwhile. 

Harvey A. Scripner, President, Rus- 
sell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago. 


July Issue Good, But... 


To Tue Epiror: Congratulations to 
you on the fine job of reporting the 
NIAA Buffalo conference in July. 

In reading your editorial page, | was 
greatly surprised to find that no men- 
tion was made of the Seattle or Western 
Washington chapter of NIAA in con- 
nection with your editorial “On To Los 
Angeles.” You mentioned all the other 
chapters on the Pacific Coast. Appar- 
ently your news department, however, 
is aware of the fact that we have a 
Western Washington chapter, because 
on page 104 in your NIAA news sec- 
tion you have a summary of our ac- 
tivities, including the election of Mi- 
chael E. Conway, advertising manager, 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Renton. 
Wash., as our new president. Perhaps 
your news writers and editorial de- 

el storage partment should get together. 
i din me $, ’ f types and I greatly enjoy reading your maga- 
ications—in 2. raifroad, utility, steel, manufac- raven +: — — _ : iw a — 
f ? ies ° * nonth is the tapie oO Advertising . 
ed Tibi, cay par eae Apone ume in Business Papers.” Naturally we 
- : : P are always checking up on ourselves to 
presented in the July Issue. see how we compare with national aver- 


With over one billion tons of bituminous handled ages on advertising volume.— Ear C, 
yearly, Coal offers a major market to manufacturers Wuitr, Washington Purchasing Agent 
of material handling equipment. The 400 companies & Manufacturer, Seattle. 

participating in the study, for example, themselves 
cofsume more than 100 million tons annually! 


UTILIZATION's horizontal coverage concentrates this To Tue Pustisuer: In my work with 
great market reaching all major coal producting and NIAA I have acquired many friends 
sales companies; railroads, ¢oal consuming utilities, and a new respect for some old ones in 


docks, steel plants, retailers and some 7,000 manu- the business of industrial advertising. 
focturers In all of these enriching experiences, 


however, none has meant more than the 
opportunity of working with you and 
the various members of your staff who 
have done so much to add stature to the 
NIAA program. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and Advertis- 
ing Age have, in my opinion, been a 
—SALES OFFICES— MECHANIZATION, INCORPORATED fine influence and a big help to our as- 

PUBLISHERS OF: MECHANIZATION—UTILIZATION—MECHANNUAL sociation’s activities. I want you to know 
BOARD OF TRADE BLOG how much I appreciate the splendid co- 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS operation your organization has given 
’ us. 

In particular, I would like to thank 
you again for the excellent coverage 0! 
the recent NIAA convention in both 
INpusTRIAL MARKETING and Advertis 
ing Age. You did your.usual excellent 


The MAGAZINE of COAL USES job.—Wittiam A. MARSTELLER, pres!- 
dent, Edward Valves, East Chicago. 


MUNSEY 86 WASHING | Ind. 
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A Word from Mr. Marsteller 


> 
GRAYBAR BLDG 
NEW YORK CITY 


FIRST NAT'L. BANK BLDG 
PITTSBURGH, PA 
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Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
MacDonald Engineering Co. 
Mack Trucks, Inc. 
Madesco Tackle Block Co 
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Master Builders C« 
Maxon Construction Co 
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Michigan Power Shovel Co 
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Mineral Pigments Corp 
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Morris Machine Works 
Multiplex Concrete Machinery Corp 
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National Wire Cloth Co 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
Neff & Fry Co 
New Holland Mfg. Co 
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Northern Blower Co 
Northwest Engineering Co 
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Oliver Corp 
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Philadelphia Gear Works 
Perma-Tile Concrete Products Co 
Portland Cement Association 
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Pumice Producers Association 
Quaker Rubber Corp 
Quick-Way Truck Shovel Co 
Quinn Wire & Iron Works 
Raymond Pulv. Division of Combustion 
Engr. Co., Inc 
Reichard-Coulston, Inc. 
Republic Rubber Division 
Riddell Corp., W. A. 
Robins Conveyors Division of Hewitt- 
Robins, Inc 
Robinson Air-Activated Conveyor Systems 
Division of Morse-Boulger Co 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A 
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Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co 
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Western Precipitation Corp 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Division of Colo- 
rado Iron & Fuel Corp 
Wiltley & Sons, Inc., A. R 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulv. Co 
Willson Products, Inc 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor}; 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Yuba Manufacturing Co 


Editorial Leadership naturally builds 


ec 








To sell 
to the plants 
worth selling 


in the 


$12,500,000,000 





. tell your selling story in 


the one publication that has 


been building. ever since 
1891, concentrated coverage 
and intensive readership 


among the men who make 
buying decisions for the meat 
packing plants that produce 
97° of the 


industry's vol- 


ume... 
the one publication you 
need to reach the buyers 


worth reaching... 


THE 
NATIONAL 


PROVISIONER 
MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


and ANNUAL 


Write for The Pro- 
exclusive 
information, accurate 
and up-to-date, on the 
packing industry 
market 
product 


visioner’s 


meat 


as a for your 





The 


Notional 


MMM 


407 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5 
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Tractor Production Up in Ist 
Quarter; Dip Held Likely 


Tractor production and retail sales 
for the first four months of 1949 indi- 
cate that, while a slight dip in produc- 
tion may come during the final half of 
the year, total output will still be com- 
parable with that of 1948. 

Farm tractor production in April, 
1949 totalled 44,940, as compared with 
50,004 during March, bringing the 
total tractor output for the first four 
months of 1949 to 195,297. This slight 
reduction is described as a “steadying” 
or “leveling off” rather than a “slowing 
down.” 

Retail sales for the first four months 
are continuing the April trend of about 
8 % less than during the same period a 
year ago, although the April sales vol- 
ume reflects the usual seasonal in- 
crease as compared with March. Total 
dealer sales to date are estimated at 
$612.000,.000. compared with $668,000.- 
000 for the January-April period of 
1948. Sales remain two and one-half 
times greater than the average monthly 
sales of pre-war years. 

Farm income of $8,590,000,000 shows 
a slight gain in the four-month period 
over the same period a year ago. The 


April income of $1,907,000,000 how- 
ever, is slightly lower than that of 
March, 1949, and April, 1948— H. E. 


Everett, editor, Implement & Tractor, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Continued Expansion Seen 
by Telephone Industry 


In this fourth year of intensive post- 
war construction, the telephone indus- 
try’s program to improve and extend its 
facilities is progressing at a faster rate 
than in 1948, although still restricted by 
the availability of materials and tele- 
phone equipment. 

On Jan. 1, 1949, there were approxi- 
mately 38,200,000 telephones in the 
United States, of which about 6,800,000 
are served by the 6,400 independently 
owned telephone companies and 60,000 
rural or farmer lines and systems. Ap- 
proximately 2,860,000 telephones were 
added by the Bell System during 1948 
and the volume of calls reached a new 
high of 177,000,000 a day. The gain in 
telephones since the war now totals 
9,500,000, which is more than the total 
gain in the 20 years before the war. 

The entire industry, Bell and Inde- 
pendent, now have three main objec- 
tives. These are: to catch up with the 
backed up demand for telephone serv- 
ice; to provide for expected local and 
long distance growth and to bring latest 
developments to present and future 
subscribers. 

An idea of the existing telephone 


Trends 


market may be found in the following 
analysis: 

1. Bell System’s total expendi- 
tures for new construction (over 
2/3 of which went into local ex- 
change plant construction, includ- 
ing installation at customers’ prem- 
ises) since 1945 have been as fol- 
lows: 

1945— $225,000,000 
1946— 690,000,000 
1947 1,185,000,000 
1948— 1,460,000,000 

2. Expansion and improvement 
programs of Independent tele- 
phone companies have been run- 
ning approximately 18 to 22% of 
the dollar value of the Bell Sys- 
tem’s construction projects since 
the end of World War IL. 

Progress reports for 1948 indicate 
that the Independent telephone com- 
panies, which operate 12,000 exchanges, 
reported plant investment of $851,000,- 
000, gross revenues of $245.000,000, 6,- 
360,000 telephones and 87,000 em- 
ployes in 1948, planned expansion im- 
provement projects totalling $500 mil- 
lion at the start of the year. 

Testimony given to commissions on 


recently filed rate adjustment cases 
show that construction programs fo, 


1949 will establish new records. There 
also is an indication that commissions 
are tightening up in regard to granting 
rate adjustments without assurance that 
service improvements will be made. 
Many decisions specify the actual work 
that must be done before new rates are 
made permanent. 

Present expansion program calls for 
the addition of toll plant, including 
hundreds of thousands of miles of new 
circuits, to restore toll and long distance 
service to the standards enjoyed before 
the war. Further improvement in the 
speed and accuracy of toll and long dis- 
tance service will be obtained by the 
introduction of new equipment and 
methods which will enable an operator 
to dial a call through from coast to 
ceast without the assistance of another 
operator. Still other developments look 
to eventual customer dialing of toll calls 
over long as well as short distances. 
Ray W. Smirtn, editor, Telephone En- 
gineer & Management, Chicago. 


Monthly Gain, Ist Quarter 
Lag in Building Materials 


Total lumber and building material 
dealer sales rose 22% in March over 
February, according to Bureau of 
Census; but they lagged 17% behind 
last year ior the first quarter. 

For selected cities, the first quarter 
comparisons from 1948 to 1949 were: 

Down not more 10%—Chicago, Bal- 
timore, New York, Rochester, Akron, 

(Continued on Page 13°) 
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HEM DOWN 





You can start a chain reaction in selling too, if you use this 
same principle in tackling the original equipment market 
and start with the design engineer. 


Knocking down the first order starts a chain of repeat orders 
that grow into volume business. The key man is the design 
engineer. 


This is a market for parts, materials and finishes—motors, 
controls, power transmission equipment, castings, stamp- 
ings, sub-assemblies, bearings and the 1,001 components 
that go into everything from Diesel locomotives to dish- 
washers. The market is concentrated in more than 9,000 
plants producing appliances, mechanisms, equipment and 
machines at the rate of $33,000,000,000 per year. 


And your job starts with the men who design these products 
and specify the parts, materials and finishes which go into 
them. It is the design engineer who controls volume busi- 
ness. His one specification creates multiple orders that 
repeat—and repeat—and repeat. 


Because they are essentially interested in product improve- 
ment, the 66,000 design engineers in these 9,000 plants look 
to MACHINE DESIGN'S factual, technical, authentic and 
up-to-date editorial and advertising pages to help them 
solve their daily design problems. 


Tell them what benefits and savings; what properties and 
qualities; what improvements you can offer their product— 
and tell them in MACHINE DESIGN. It is your key to 
“getting it specified” for volume business. 








INACHINE DESIGN 


A PENTON PUBLICATION - PENTON BUILDING - CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


16 East 43rd Street 130 N. New Hompshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
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tHe MATERIALS 
ENGINEERING 


MARKET 


Selecting materials, parts and finishes for 
use in product manufacture has become a 
highly specialized function performed by 
materials experts. These materials engi- 
neering men must keep up to date on the 
properties and applications of engineering 
materials — they must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with methods and equipment for 
changing or improving the properties of 
materials. 





* * * 
These problems comprise the field of mate- 
rials engineering—and MATERIALS & 
METHODS is the only publication in the 
product manufacturing industries which 
deals exclusively with materials engi- 
neering. 

+ * * 
The field of materials engineering is found 
in a broad, horizontal group of industries 
which manufacture the following products:— 
Automotive products and parts 
Aircraft engines and parts 
Agricultural equipment 
Railway equipment and rolling stock 
Heavy machinery and machine tools 
Light machinery, instruments 
Electrical equipment and appliances 
Hardware, cutlery and tools 
Building equipment and products 
Process industries equipment 
Ordnance 
Ships, boats, marine equipment 


Materials-selection and materials-process- 
ing represent major problems in the manu- 
facture of the above products. 


* o* * 


The materials engineering market—reached 
through the paid circulation of MATERIALS 
& METHODS—should command top place 
on all schedules for advertisers of the fol- 
lowing products:— 


Ferrous metals 

Nonferrous metals 
Nonmetallic materials 
Fabricated materials and parts 
Finishes and coatings 


Equipment and methods by which the final 
or working properties of materials are 
changed 


Equipment and methods which change the 
surface properties or appearance of 
materials 


@ Equipment and methods for joining materials 





A RENHOLD PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y 
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By KEITH J. EVANS 


Advertising Manager vs 
Promotion Manager? 

One of our clients has asked us to 
secure information on the following: 

|. In a company large enough to 
have both an advertising manager and 
a promotion manager, are both usual- 
ly coordinate in authority on the or- 
ganization chart? 

2. If not, which one is over the 
other? 

3. If they are coordinate in author- 
ity then would they both be under a 
vice president, possibly the one in 
charge of sales? 

1. We would like to get a list of 
duties for the advertising manager 
and for the sales promotion manager. 

Any information you can give us 
or refer us to that will inform us as 
to the practice of many progressive 
companies regarding these questions 
will be much appreciated.—AccountT 
EXECUTIVE 


Through many years of experience 
with a large number of companies, we 
find no consistent pattern, though it 
might be stated in general that when 
a company has both advertising man- 
agers, and sales promotion managers, 
they more often are on the same level 
and report to the vice president in 
charge of sales or to the general sales 
manager. 

In many companies, the advertising 
manager, who may also have a part 
in public relations and labor relations, 
reports to the president, as it is con- 
sidered that he is more or less the 
spokesman for the company and 
should be a part of general manage- 
ment. If this same company has a 
sales promotion manager, he is more 
frequently allied with and reports to 
the top sales executive. 

There seems to be a growing trend 
toward one general marketing man- 
ager, with the sales promotion man- 
ager and the manager of the market 
research department, if there is one, 
reporting to him. 

Most usually general sales execu- 
tives come up through the field of 
personal selling and do not have a 
grasp of or an interest in the details 
of market research, sales promotion, 
and advertising, nor a full apprecia- 
tion of what these divisions may offer. 
This is an added reason for a market- 
ing manager. 

\ list of duties of the advertising 


manager and the sales promotion 
manager would make a rather long 
list: but we give here the major re- 
sponsibilities : 

Advertising Manager — advertising 
budget; selection of media: prepara- 
tion of magazine advertising, catalogs, 
and all other advertising literature. 

Sales Promotion Manager — sales 
promotion budget; selection of media 
(such as type of direct mail, dealer 
helps, etc.); personal cooperation 
with sales manager and salesmen; in- 
between tasks that may be handled 
by either. Dealer displays and con- 
tests are most usually handled by sales 
promotion. Sales analysis is most 
usually a basis for and tied in with 
sales promotion. 

Market Research—if not a separate 
division, most usually tied in with 
advertising. 


What Size Should Catalog Be? 


We are contemplating publishing 
a catalog showing the metals we have 
available for sale. The present plan 
is to issue this catalog apart from our 
industrial supplies catalog and we 
have given much thought to the size 
the metals catalog should be. 

We have observed that some cata- 
logs are what might be termed “pocket 
size”; that is, small enough to be put 
into the pocket. What advantages do 
you think the small size book has over 
one more nearly the size of the stand- 
ard industrial supplies catalog, which 
is 8-1/2 x 11. 

We intend to issue the metals cata- 
log as something more than a stock 
list and would appreciate your views 
on the size you think would do the 
best job.— Vice PRESIDENT. 


It is true that most of the companies 
in your field publishing a metals cata- 
log use pocket sizes, varying from 
about 4% x 7% to around 5-1/2 or 
6 x 8% or 9. There are two reasons 
for this. First, these sizes are the out- 
growth of the first pamphlet that hap- 
pened to be published in this size. 
The second reason, is that many pur- 
chasing agents, engineers, superin- 
tendents, etc., like to keep these books 
handy in their desks or to carry them 
in their pockets. 

On the other hand, the standard size 


catalog, as agreed upon by the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association, is 842 x 


ll, and there seems to be a greate! 
preference for this size among pu! 


(Continued on Page 13° 
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a. 


27 TIMES A WINNER IN 11 INDUSTRIAL MARKETING COMPETITIONS 


In the Industrial Marketing competition for editorial excellence, just closed, 








publications owned or managed by Reinhold were distinguished by three 


awards. This is par for the course. In the eleven competitions so far, Rein- 
hold has won 27 such honors. Materials & Methods now has three medal 
awards and II certificates ... Progressive Architecture has eight certificates 
to its credit ... and the chemical publications (published by The American 
Chemical Society—managed for advertising by Reinhold) have three first 


and two seconds... 27 awards in I1 years. 


WHITE SPACE—HOW ITS SELLING VALUE 
_1S MEASURED BY EDITORIAL EXCELLENCE 


When you schedule space in a publication, you are simply buying'a share in 








a medium of communication with your customers and prospects. The char- 
acter of the audience and the attention it gives your message is in direct 
proportion to the value of editorial content ... for subscribers to industrial 
magazines read them only for factual data helpful to them in their daily 
work. Reinhold’s publishing philosophy is to serve our readers directly by 
collecting, interpreting, and distributing pertinent technical information of 
vital interest to each specialized audience. When you measure advertising 


value, measure it in direct proportion to editorial excellence. 


* . * 


REINHOLD 
PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Publishers of Materials & Methods, Progressive Architecture, Chemical 
Engineering Catalog, and Chemical Materials Catalog; Advertising Man- 
agement for American Chemical Society Publications; Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry *« Chemical and Engineering News + Analytical 
Chemistry + Chemical Abstracts + Journal of The American Chemical 


Society. 


NEW YORK e¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ BUFFALO ¢ CLEVELAND e¢ CHICAGO 
HOUSTON #¢ LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO ¢@® SEATTLE 
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Dig For 
Gold 
in ‘49 


Ti. postwar westward 
Gold Rush is helping to build 
rich and growing electrical 
markets in the Far West. 
Migrating people, expanding 
industries, high purchasing 
power, vast stores of natural 
resources, unprecedented 
construction programs — all 
contributing to the new Gold- 
en Era. 


H.. are some gages of 
market potentials: Western 


population is growing at five 
times the national rate... . 
One-fifth of all construction 
is in the Far West... . In- 
dustry is expanding on the 
West Coast at triple the rate 
for the U.S..... Power sys- 
tems are spending $735,000,- 
G00 on new facilities in the 
Far West in 1949.... More 
than 350,000 new electrical 
customers will be added to 
Western power lines this year. 


Buying Power Survey No. 
E91 spells out the electrical 
aspects of this market in de- 
tail. Ask for your copy. 


arb 


Publisher 


257 advertisers used 1087 pages 
of advertising to cultivate electri- 
cal business in the West in 1948 


ABC ABP 


ELECTRICAL 
WEST 


68 Post Street. San Francisco, Cal. 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 


For more than 60 years Spokes- 
man for the most highly electri- 
fied region of the U. S. 
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Aug. 9-12. Automobile Accessories 
Assn., Navy Pier, Chicago. 

Aug. 9-12. Western Packaging Expo- 
sition, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Aug. 15-17. Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Aug. 22-25. National Assn. of Power 
Engineers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Sept. 7-10. Biological Photographic 
Association, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
QO. 

Sept. 11-14. National Industrial Stores 
Assn., Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic. 

Sept. 11-15. Advertising Specialty Na- 
tional Association, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sept. 12-16. Advertising Specialties & 
Premiums Exposition, 7lst Regiment 
Armory, New York City. 

Sept. 12-16. National Instrument Con- 
ference & Exhibit, Municipal Auditor- 
ium, St. Louis. 

Sept. 18-21. American Public Works 
Association, Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Sept. 19-21. American Association of 
Oil Well Drilling Contractors, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Sept. 19-21. National Butane-Propane 
Association, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Sept. 19-22. Allied Railway Supply 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 19-23. National Technical Con- 
ference of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. 

Sept. 21-23. Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 26-28. National Paper Trade As- 


_ sociation, Chicago. 


Sept. 26-28. National Electronics Con- 
ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 2-6. American Transit Assn., 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City. 

Oct. 3-6. National Contract Hardware 
Association, Hotel Statler, New York 
City. 

Oct. 3-6. National Frozen Food Locker 
Assn. and Frozen Food Locker Institute, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 4-6. Industrial Packaging & Ma- 
terials Handling Exposition, Convention 
Hall Detroit. 

Oct. 8-15. International Dairy Expo- 
sition, Coliseum, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 10-13. International Municipal 
Signal Association, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oct. 12-15 National Hardware Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. 

Oct. 17-20. Federation of Sewage 
Works Assn. Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Oct. 17-21. National Metals Exposi- 
tion, Cleveland. 

Oct. 18-20. Electrical Manufacturers 
Representatives Association, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 19-22. National Assn. of Photo 
Lithographers, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 


York City. 





Oct. 23-26. Annual Conference & 
Products Exhibit of the National In- 
stitute of Governmental Purchasing, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 

Oct. 24-28. American Public Health 
Association, Hotel Statler-Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. 

Oct. 24-28. National Safety Congress 
Exposition, Chicago. 

Oct. 24-29. National Business Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. 

Oct. 25-28. American Society of Ag- 
ronomy, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Oct. (date not set) Midwest Electrical 
Exposition, Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum, Oma- 
ha, Neb. 

Oct. 30-31. Independent Natural Gas 
Association of American, Dallas, Tex. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 2. American Oil Chemists’ 
Society, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Nov. 1-5. Pacific Chemical Exposition, 
Civic Auditoriura, San Francisco. 

Nov. 2-5. Paint Industries Show, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 7-11. National Hotel Exposition, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. 

Nov. 5-8. American Institute of 
Laundering, Auditorium, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Nov. 13-16. National Association of 
Housing Officials, Copley Plaza, Boston, 
Mass. 

Nov. 14-18. 6th All-Industry Refrig- 
eration & Air Conditioning, Exposition, 
Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 3. National Farm Show, 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 2. Building & Fac- 
tory Maintenance Exposition, 7lst Ar- 
mory, New York City. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 3. Chemical Industries 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 


York City. 
1950 


Jan. 16-19. Plant Maintenance Show, 
Auditorium, Cleveland, O. 

Jan. 23-27. International Heating & 
Ventilating Exposition, State Fair Park, 
Dallas, Texas. 

March 20-24. American Society of 
Tool Engineers, Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

May 8-12. American Textile Ma- 
chinery Exhibition, and Associated In- 
dustries, Atlantic City. 

May 8-12. Convention and Exhibition 
of the American Foundrymen’s Society, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 

W. * of May 22. National Marine Fx- 
posiuea, New York City. 

June (date not set). American Society 
for Testing Materials, Atlantic City, N.J. 

June (date not set). American 50 
ciety of Industrial Appraisers, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Sept. 5-9. National Chemical Expo- 
sition, Coliseum, Chicago. 

Sept. 11-23. National Graphic Arts 
Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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By |. H. BLOOM, Manager, Direct Mail Service, Pittsburgh 


11 Ways to Use Direct Mail 


for Industrial Advertising 


Told by one with 30 years of experience in the medium 


\ OST INDUSTRIAL ADVER- 
4 TISERS have overlooked direct 
mail because of the tremendous 
amount of detail involved. 

They have done so with vague un- 
easiness, knowing deep down that di- 
rect mail has merit, is aimed at the 
select audience just as the industrial 
supplier is selling to the select buying 
group. 

But industrial advertisers need not 
be defeated by the details that make 
direct mail difficult. Much can be 
done toward making direct mail work 
effectively and efficiently if advertis- 


ing management will follow these sug- 


gestions: 


l. 


Conquer the details. The great- 


est deterrent to consistent use of di- 
rect mail advertising is its multitude 


of 


details. To 


master them, you 


should— 


a. 


_— 


. Separate 


Distribute the work and the re- 
sponsibility throughout your de- 
partment. 


planning from _pro- 
duction. Creation and _ produc- 
tion should not be the responsi- 
bility of the same individual in 
large advertising departments. 


FLEXIRLE AND COMPLETE, this mailing list form used by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. permits mailings to companies or individuals selected on a basis of 
industry, product, functional responsibility or any combination of the three. Sales- 
men fill out a form for every customer and prospect. Home office classifies and 
files them in looseleaf binder—returns to salesman for him to keep up to date. 
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DON'T BE TRICKY, 
CLEVER, CUTE 





a. Your Reader is after facts 
b. He doesn't want to 
be entertained 


c. Keep the frills out 











c. Plan on an annual basis... not 
piece-meal. 


. Do this planning toward the end 

of the year or as early in the 
next fiscal year as possible so 
that you don’t lose the first few 
months before getting under 
way. 

e. Decide who will do the actual 
work. Can it be done in your own 
department or will outside serv- 
ices be necessary? 

All these factors should be de- 

cided before the campaign starts. 


2. Build and Maintain A Good Dis- 
tribution. The task of establishing a 
sound mailing list system is perhaps 
the most difficult task in advertising 
and often accounts for many adver- 
tisers neglecting direct mail entirely. 

Here’s how it should be done. First, 
determine what the ideal distribution 
would be if you had it. Second, de- 
cide how mailings will be made. Will 
they be across the board to everyone, 
to specific industries, or on the basis 


(Continued on Page 112) 














A condensation of an address 
by Mr. Bloom at the 27th an- 
nual Conference in Buffalo. 
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How to Get Publicity... 
Your Hidden Sales Asset 


By HAL BURNETT 


Burnett & Logar 


oe 


A CHANGE has taken place since 
i the war, when America’s great in- 
dustries, recognizing the vital educa- 
tional role of the business press, made 
the largest industrial advertising ex- 
penditures in history. 

To support the educational role of 
business papers, manufacturers dur- 
ing the war virtually opened the doors 
of their plants to business editors, 
providing every facility to the dis- 
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semination of production knowledge 
previously considered “top secret” 
property of each individual company. 

Today, as we plunge headlong in- 
to a great buyers’ market, industry 
is once again becoming secretive, 
barring its doors to the exchange of 
production ideas. And some short- 
sighted publishers, advertising man- 
agers, and editors are beginning to 
curtail the space devoted to “free pub- 
licity.” Fortunately, few business pa- 
per editors are closing their doors (or 
transoms) to publicity. They recog- 
nize the vital necessity of a continuous 
flow of news from industry. And they 
welcome the assistance given them by 


DOLLARS SAVED by efficient photo- 
graph file are substantial. Photos (left) 
are pasted on cardboard, alongside per- 
tinent data, assuring fast service tc 
technical editors and encouraging them 
to request photos from your file. 


ANNOUNCING a new plant in Phila- 
delphia, Yale & Towne sent editors an 
excellent index-tabbed, loose-leaf note- 
book containing specially slanted stories, 
well-captioned photos, complete back- 
ground data to give maximum press 
service, get best results (below, left). 


ADDRESS, telephone and person who 

can give press information are shown 

clearly in model news release forms 
(below). 





the alert, competent, ethical publicity 
man. 

The manufacturer, advertising de- 
partment, or advertising agency that 
slights publicity in its overall sales, 
advertising or public relations pro- 
gram is foolhardy. For today’s com- 
petitive market demands that you 
utilize every tool at your command 
in building sales for your products 
and goodwill for your company. The 
company that fails to make adequate 
provision for publicity in its organi- 
zation structure, or in its advertising 
budget, is operating on four cylinders 
in an eight-cylinder era. 

There is another important reason 
for giving publicity an adequate place 
in your advertising program. ‘The 
best-read advertisement can never ap- 
proach the best editorial feature in 
either readership or impact on the 
audience. 

In the recent Continuing Study of 
Business Paper Readership study of 
Automotive Industries the most i0- 
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teresting editorial feature in the pub- 


lication was seen and remembered by 
2% of all the publication’s readers. 

The average readership of all edi- 
torial material in the issue was 53%. 

Compared with these amazing 
readership ratings, advertising ranked 
low. 

The highest ad was read by 52%. 
The average advertising readership 
ratings in various classifications were: 
component parts, 23% ; machine tools 
21%; plant equipment, 16%: raw 
materials 21°, and supplies 15% 

At this point the advertising space 
salesmen and publishers are probably 
sending out for a bushel of ripe toma- 
toes to fire at Burnett. But here is 
still another shocker. 

The well-handled editorial feature 
may prove more effective than the 
best advertisement. Because the story 


Publicity can never, should never, 
supplant advertising. 

For one thing, a new product or a 
new process is news only once. People 
will buy it for years. Only advertising 
can keep your story, the way you want 
it told, before the right buyers when 
they need your produc t. 

True, you can get sustained edi- 
torial publicity over the years by pre- 
paring “case history” publicity. By 
this | mean the story that tells how 
Company X is solving a production 
or material handling problem. You 
gain some benefit by showing your 
product in use in the illustrations. But 
the opportunity for a sales message is 
limited. Only testimonial advertising 
can do this job of selling for you. 

Secondly, no matter how well you 
do a public ity job, the good editor is 
not going to let you get away with 


Advertising executives want to know more about how to get the most and best 


editorial coverage of their companies’ products, activities and achievements. 
That was demonstrated by results of the NIAA program committee's questionnaire 


mail survey, in which requests for discussion of technical publicity ranked high. 


Learning how to make the most of publicity requires getting behind the editor's 


desk. To take you there and interpret what you see, NIAA chose as its speaker 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING's former editor, now contributing editor—an expert 


with 20 years of experience as a publicity man, advertising man and editor. Some 


important things he has learned that are valuable to you are offered in this con- 


densation of his address at NIAA's 27th annual conference. 


appears on the editorial pages, it in- 
herits a share of all the good will that 
the business paper editor has built up 
with his readers. The material is ac- 
cepted as fact because the editor, in 
publishing the story, has stamped it 
as authentic, factual. His reputation 
with his readers is at stake. The ad- 
vertisement, on the other hand, is sus- 
pect. It is signed by the advertiser, 
who is paying out money to tell his 
story. He is trumpeting his own wares. 
He is using every device and  tech- 
nique of advertising to get his mes- 
Sage across. | ask you, who is the 
reader more likely to read and be- 
lieve .. . the editor, or the advertis- 
ing agency copy writer. 


Vews Only Once 


\fter hearing these statements, some 
heophytes might well say, why adver- 
tise’ “We will put all of our effort in- 
to grabbing free space and cut our ad- 
Vertising budget accordingly.” Noth- 
ing vould be more ridic = 40m 
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excessive publicity. Nor, for that mat- 
ter, will his advertising manager or 
publisher. 

I remember my first day “on the 
desk” at Advertising Age after the 
war. | turned an excellent story on 
Hotpoint over to Bob Murray, then a 
rewrite man, now AA’s managing 
editor. 


Bob threw the story in his waste 
basket. He said that Hotpoint’s pub- 
licity man, Jim Monahan, is one of the 
best in the business. Monahan would 
have a story in Advertising Age every 
week if you would let him. His 
stories are newsworthy and _ well 
done. But the editors would be lax in 
their stewardship if they simply filled 
their pages with Hotpoint publicity 
because it is easy to handle. 

By contrast, the machine tool, valve 
or pump manufacturer hasn’t got a 
new story, a new product, or a new 
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technique every week. The machine 
tool makers hold their trade show 
only once every five years. A com- 
pany should, of course, utilize every 
opportunity for favorable publicity. 
But the opportunities are limited. 


7 Ways to Dolt 


This brings me to my first “How to 
Do It” principle. 

1. Don’t send out a release unless 
its news. 

Pure name publicity—getting the 
president’s picture in print, etc.—has 
its merits. For one thing, it helps keep 
investors and speculators conscious 
of your listed common stocks. But it 
has doubtful value in selling techni- 
cal equipment or services. 

You are all familiar with the com- 
pany that hires a publicity man from 
a newspaper, or from the amusement 
field. This live wire wants to prove 
that he is earning his salary or his 
fee. So he grinds out mimeographed 
puff daily, and keeps the editors’ desks 
piled high. And, I might add, he 
keeps the editors’ waste baskets filled. 
He looks busy, but his results are nil. 
Why? Because the puff from his mill 
serves no useful purpose—to the edi- 
tor—to the readers—or to his own 
company. So— 

2. Set specific attainable objectives. 

Plan your publicity as you would 
plan your advertising. Make sure that 
it accomplishes something of value for 
your company. See that it is use “ful to 
the publication and to its readers. If 

it isn’t worth doing, don’t do it. 

3. Study your markets. Again 
the publicity approach parallels that 
of a sound advertising campaign. 

Your basic tools are the /ndustrial 
Market Data Book and Standard Rate 
& Data Service. Study the circulations 
—particularly the occupational classi- 
fications—of the papers that might be 
interested in your story. Then study 
the publications themselves, either in 
your plant library, or in the excellent 
technical libraries available in major 
cities. Slant your individual stories to 
the requirements of each publication. 
This approach takes work, hard work. 
But it gets results. 

If you are going to handle a re- 
latively large volume of publicity 
over the years, it is worth while to 
study all of the publications that may 
prove of value to you, and to set down 
their requirements on file cards. 
Then you can review the require- 
ments of various publications when 
you have a story that may prove of 
interest to their markets. 

Well-organized technical publicity 
departments—such as the Westing- 
house Technical News Service in 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Discovering Your Expanded 


Markets in 1949 


A great increase in the total U. S. market in the past 10 years may have left 


the sales executive with less knowledge than ever about that market. 


One of 


his common failings is to locate prospects by credit or capitalization ratings 


of entire companies rather than individual plants. Another factor is "personal 


selling" which, vital as it is in closing sales, offers some stumbling blocks to the 


collecting of marketing information. Why? And what can you do about it? 


A marketing expert tells you. 


2 ACED WITH NEW conditions. 

sales management has discovered 
that it is going to have to move fast 
to improve jts measurement of buy- 
ing influences, markets and potentials. 

Sales management is learning that 
it will need help to do the job. some 


of the new 
the things that will have to be done 


conditions and some of 


follow 
Markets have increased consider- 
ably. In 1939 manufacturers’ sales 


totaled $61 billion. In 1948 the figure 
had tripled, totaling $211 billion. The 
number of manufacturing plants rose 
from 174,000 in 1939 to 241,000 in 
1947. 


In the midst of this expansion, the 
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sales manager has found that he has 
less knowledge than previously of the 
standing of his products among pros- 
pects and customers. He has started 
to do a more efficient selling job 
and needs to go still further. He 
will need to increase the number of 
sales engineers further and to dimin- 
ish still more the influence of the hail- 
fellow-well-met. As the cost of selling 
increases, he will need to giv e more 
thought to sales control to make the 
selling time more productive. 
Analysis shows that some sales have 
been made at a loss. A manufacturer 
selling to industry recently deter- 
mined through sales analysis that 
profitable sales came from plants that 


By JOHN C. SPURR 
Director of Research 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
New York 


employed more than 100 people. He 


had a list of plants of this size pre- 
pared by an outside organization. 
Then he compared this list with his 
own prospect list for the state of Con- 
necticut. 

He found he did not have a record 
of 80 out of the 615 larger plants of 
that state. He was overlooking 23°. 
Equally disturbing was the fact he 
found in his list 557 units not worth 
cultivating—having less than 100 em- 
ployes. His list was twice as big as it 
should have been. 

The situation is not unusual. It is 
common for marketing executives to 
find that they know far too little 
about their prospects and markets. 
One reason is that prospects have been 
rated by credit or capitalization yard- 
sticks not intended to measure 1D- 
dividual plants but developed to ap- 
ply to a company as a whole. As a 
result of using these ratings a sales- 
man seldom knows all of his larger 
prospects. 

The importance of personal sales- 
manship in the industrial field is 4 
contributing factor to vagueness 1 
the marketing situation. Many manu- 
facturers feel the salesman should 
handle all contact work in his tert! 
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tory: thus he is also saddled with a 
marketing job. The salesman is 
trained to sell, and has biases re- 
varding his product and his company. 
It is difficult to get him to report ac- 
curately when results reflect on his 
own performance. 

When asked to estimate the total 
products purchased in his territory, 
he may underestimate, sensing that 
he will look better in management's 
eyes if his actual sales are high com- 
pared to potential sales. The inex- 
perienced salesman enthusiastically 
will see opportunities for his products 
where none exists and turn in market 
estimates that are too high. 

The buyer himself contributes to 
this confusion. Wary of unwelcome 
sales pressure from the unsuccessful 
salesman, he may underestimate the 
volume of business he has given to 
other suppliers. Sales managers and 
salesmen often feel that because of 
their years of experience in the terri- 
tory. they know of all the business 
that exists. A few checks. however. 
will demonstrate that a good sales 
control system, and a continuing mar- 
keting research project will help. 

The manufacturer who sells both 
direct and through distributors has 
additional problems. The distributor 
seldom keeps records helpful in de- 
termining the end use of a product. 
The manufacturer has no way of know- 
ing the proportion of total available 
business the distributor secures. 


Who Buys? 


Factors that influence the sale are 
the type of individual, type of manu- 
facturer, and size of plant. Titles are 
misleading. The title, chief engineer, 
is applied to the head of the engineer- 
ing department, to the electrical, me- 
chanical, civil or chemical design en- 
gineer or to the head of the power 
generation department. It therefore 
becomes important to isolate and de- 
fine the various functions that influ- 
ence the sale of a product and deter- 
mine how they can be sold. 

Most buying influence is concen- 
trated in managerial and supervisory 
staffs—only a small fraction of the 
total employees. For example, the 
following table shows managerial and 
supervisory staffs ranging from 1.6% 
in cotton goods to 7.1° for central 
stations: 


Automobiles 2.7% 
Brick and Clay 6.9 
Coal Mines 3.6 
Iron & Steel y &, 
Pulp & Paper 3.2 
Cotton Goods 1.6 
R.R. Repair Shops 3.0 
Central Stations 7.1 





Most buying decisions (industrial) 
are the result of round-table confer- 
ences. The importance of each buy- 
ing influence is hidden. Purchasing 
influence of various types of execu- 
tives varies with the size of plant. A 
survey by American Machinist among 
998 metal working companies buying 
major production equipment showed 
that the importance of the general 
manager, the engineering department 


production men was 10% in the re- 
sale group and 28% in the operations 
and maintenance group. 

As there is no uniformity of pur- 
chasing procedure plant by plant, the 
determination of the buying pattern 
takes skill, patience, persistence, com- 
bined with research techniques. The 
purchasing agent may claim full pur- 
chasing authority while the president 
will swear that he leaves the decision 


Characteristics of the Larger Manufacturing Plants 
Establishments With More Than 100 Wage Earners 


Industries 
Iron & Electrical All 


Food Textile Chemicals Steel Machinery Industries 


Characteristics 
%.of all Wage Earners. 48 88 
% of Wages Paid.... 52 89 
% of Total Value Added 

by Manufacture...... 47 87 


Source: U. 


62 83 87 70 
69 85 90 73 
63 83 87 69 


S. Census of Manufactures 1939 


The Importance of the Larger Manufacturing Plants 


Size % 


No. Wage Earners 


0-20 72.3% 
21-100 19.3 
101 & over 8.3 


No. Establishments 


of U.S. Total 


Value Added by 


Wage Earners Manufacture 
9.5% 11.0% 
20.5 19.5 
70.2 68.5 


Source: U. S. Census of Manufactures 1939 


head and the purchasing agent varied 
little with the size of plant. However, 
the president and the plant superin- 
tendent participated less as the size 
of the plant increased. The president 
was a buying influence in 59% of 
plants having 100 or fewer employes 

in only 30% of plants having over 
1.000 employes. 

On the other hand works managers, 
master mechanics and manufacturing 
department heads increase in impor- 
tance as the plants become larger. 
Works managers were buying influ- 
ences in 22% of the plants having 
100 or fewer employes and in 71% 
of the plants having 100 employes 
or more. 

Each individual exerts a different 
buying influence. He can recommend, 
specify, approve or purchase. A manu- 
facturer of print making equipment 
found in a survey of 124 plants that 
administration had a say in whether 
to buy the equipment in 45% of the 
cases but influenced the make pur- 
chased in only 20° of the cases. 

Another important variation is be- 
tween the purchase of products for 
resale and for operation or mainte- 
nance use in the plant. In companies 
buying filtering equipment for resale, 
design egineers represented 48% of 
those influential in the purchase. This 
figure dropped to 11% among com- 
panies purchasing filtering equipment 
for their own use. The influence of 
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entirely to others. If taken at their 
word many a sale would be lost. 
When assured that telling the truth 
will not result in sales pressure, the 
chances of getting the facts are bet- 
ter. 

The salesman seldom knows all the 
buying influences. As a result of re- 
lying on the contacts the salesman 
has developed and those picked up 
by direct mail and publication adver- 
tising inquiries, the average manu- 
facturer is in contact with only a 
small percentage of his total prospects. 

A survey was made for a manu- 
facturer of specialty steels. His Ohio 
prospect list totalled 73. The check 
turned up 288 other companies, also 
potential buyers of his products. His 
knowledge of his markets was 20% 
complete. Another survey was made 
for another manufacturer of steel in 
the same state. His score was 16%. 


One Turned Into Seven 


A chemical manufacturer checked 
his list against a combination of buy- 
ing influences for his product from 
subscriber lists of several publications. 
The outside lists had seven names for 
every name on his own list. 

The investigator can also look for 
likes or dislikes about a product or 
company. Emotion, prestige and fa- 
lacious reasoning play little part in in- 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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Here is where the space salesman gets taken over the bumps—with construc- 
tive criticism that is frank and specific. Approaching a problem of mutual | 
interest to all of us, Mr. York tells the space salesman what he is going to have 
to do and the buyer of space what he is going to have to demand now that the 


lush days are over. 











What Agencies, Ad Managers 





Need from Space Salesmen 


By WILFORD YORK 
Executive Vice-President 
Hoffman & York 


Milwaukee 


HAVE THE utmost respect for the 
300 salesmen who call on me 
regularly. 

They are a fine body of men, com- 
parable with the best that almost any 
industry can offer. That is why I feel 
sorry to see so much good talent 
going to waste. / believe that some o} 
our present-day postwar media selling 
is barely reaching 10°° efficiency. 

In recent months we have had the 
secret survey which is furtively shown 
to a higher-up in the client’s organiza- 


... the fire department technique 
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tion but must not be shown to the ad- 
vertising manager or the agency. We 
have had direct misquotations of 
figures: we have had others that were 
juggled to give a false impression. We 
have had the two-faced solicitation, 
which gives us one story and the client 
another. We have had accusations, 
directly or behind our backs, that the 
deck is stacked. 


It’s the Little Errors 


Some of these things have been 
done by beginners, out of sheer ignor- 
ance and with no malicious intent. 
Some, unfortunately, cannot be ex- 
cused on that ground. In neither case 
do they build confidence in the man 
nor the medium. In neither case 
do they meet the first responsibility 
of the advertising salesman—that he 
do nothing to injure the cause of ad- 
vertising. 

At the opposite end of the scale are 
some of the little elementary errors 
and omissions in personal selling. A 
half-dozen times in the past few weeks, 
[ have sat through two-thirds of an 
interview wondering who the guy was 
and what paper he represented. He 
didn’t mention either when he came 
into my office, or for one or 15 min- 
utes thereafter—and leading questions 
didn’t work. 

I may have seen the man once or 
twice before—but I have seen 200 
others since. Sure, he gave his name 
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to our receptionist when he came into 
the lobby. But meanwhile I had com- 
pleted another interview, talked to two 
more people who were waiting in line 
outside my office door, been bawled 
out by a client, and answered a long- 
distance call from still another repre- 
sentative. By that time I haven't the 
slightest idea who is on the way in. 

I could keep books on the people 
who are waiting, or develop other 
tricks of identification, but that isn’t 
my job. It is the salesman’s job- 
his very first job—to establish a 
strong identification for himself and 
his product, and to renew and 
strengthen that identification at every 
opportunity. 

Today almost every advertiser is in 
a period of rapid changes in his sell- 
ing picture. Executives are under pres- 
sure and are rusty on their selling. 
When the heat comes on, there is an 
almost irresistible temptation to 
monkey with the advertising. Then the 
lightning strikes, and many publishers 
employ what we call the “fire-depart- 
ment technique.” They jump into 
their hip boots and rush to the scene, 
usually too late to avoid the damage. 

It is far less exciting to go around 
every day making calls from morning 
to night and putting up lightning rods 
before the lightning strikes. But that 
is exactly what we need from some of 
the publications in your midst. 

We have seen some of the recog 
nized key publications cut ruthless!) 
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from lists in recent months. Some 
cuts are directly due to lack of cover- 
age in the territory over a period of 
time. 


They Give Him a Bad Time 


Some publications with important 
schedules actually let a year pass 
without a call—or if they do call, there 
is nothing constructive that rein- 
forces our faith in the medium, or 
strengthens our ability to defend it 
in an emergency. Then if they lose 
the business, the representative rushes 
in all hot under the collar and gives 
me a bad half hour—though I put the 
publication on the schedule in the 
first place, kept it there almost single- 
handed and regretted the switch as 
much as anybody. 

No schedule is sacred today. You 
can be the world’s greatest personality 
boy and have the best publication, but 
if you are not out there punching 
regularly, you won't hold the good ac- 
counts you have, let alone getting new 
ones. When the client turns on the 
heat, often without a moment’s warn- 
ing, we in the agency need your very 
latest selling story, and it had better 
be good. 


Undermanned Sales Forces 


| do not mean to imply that repre- 
sentatives as a group have grown fat 
and lazy. In too many cases our pub- 
lication sales forces are like most other 
sales forces today—they are under- 
manned. In too many concerns, the 
controller is telling management how 
much money is available for selling 
an! promotion—based on current 
sales or even dark estimates of fu- 
ture sales. Publication management, 
which lives on the selling efforts of 
others, should be the last to accept 





this short-sighted policy. 

It is silly in the first place to op- 
erate on the principle that when busi- 
ness goes down, you need less selling. 
In the second place, short-term com- 
parisons give a completely unrealistic 
picture of what is necessary to sell in 
a competitive market. 

How many accounts do you have 
in your territory compared with 
1940? And how many accounts per 
man are you trying to cover, com- 
pared with figures for the competitive 
days of 10 years ago? I firmly believe 
that any company which fails to 
remedy its manpower situation—and 
soon—is risking its neck in the new 
competitive period. 

Another selling technique that needs 
polishing is our sense of timing. A 
dozen times a week, | am asked when 








... some publications get cut 


a certain schedule will be up for con- 
sideration. Then, unless it is next 
week or at the latest next month, the 
representative bows out and says he 
will see me then. 

That’s what he thinks. When I am 
actually in the midst of the planning 
season, | frequently cannot see any- 
body. Often I do not even read my 
mail, let alone routine promotion ma- 
terial. The time to do a selling job is 
always now—especially in the agency. 
Tomorrow there may be a shakeup in 
your pet account. The day after tomor- 
row, the information may be used on 
an account you never heard of. When 
you do hear of it, the decisions will 
have been made. 

True, no buyer can remember 
everything he hears. But the United 
States mails are still operating. A 
good follow-up, summarizing your 
story in the form of a personal let- 
ter, goes into the files. When needed 
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it is at hand to remind us of the points 
you made. 

What we all need to do, in the 
agency and in the publishing office, 
is to shake ourselves from postwar 
hangovers and get back on our main 
job of selling advertising—you as 
partisan salesmen for your publisher, 
and we as non-partisan salesmen for 
all of you. Today more than ever, we 
need new, vital approaches in our sell- 
ing—the kind that can be spear- 
headed by good promotion programs. 


.. » But No Promotion 


A certain publication spent many 
thousands of dollars on completely re- 
vamping its editorial staff, its physi- 
cal format and its circulation coverage. 
It was a most thorough job, and it 
kept them so busy that they forgot 
to tell us about it. There was no sales 
correspondence or promotion that 
really told us the story. We got the 
story too late . . . when two of our 
clients suddenly resumed advertising 
in a competitive publication with a 
year’s program all contracted for. A 
good promotion program would at 
least have stopped us from going 
ahead without a new investigation. 

Publishers should be the last people 
who must be told that it pays to ad- 
vertise. | never thought 10 years ago 
when I was campaigning for certain 
standards in media promotion ma- 
terial, that I could be standing here 
pleading today for basic information 
in almost any form, just so long as we 
get it. 

It is a long road back to successful 
competitive selling. We have lost 
more than five years, not only from 
our own personal experience, but from 
the experience of the new men we 
would have been training. I have at- 
tempted to give you some idea of how 
the problem looks from the other side 
of the desk. I hope that I have rein- 
forced your urge for action on things 
you already know should be done in 
your selling program. 





... keep agencies informed— 
it pays 
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GENERAL AMERICAN 
is vsing its production facilities at 
full copecity te serve you better 
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Tank Cars... Refrigerator Cars 


Diversification Sparks, 
Stabilizes GATX Sales 


By MURRAY E. CRAIN 


T WAS IN 1898 that Max Epstein, 

a young salesman for a Chicago 
packing house, heard that a Pittsburgh 
brewer wanted to buy 20 secondhand 
refrigerator cars. 

Irresistibly attracted to the trans- 
portation field, the salesman located 
some old cars that were on the market 
and invited the prospect to take a look. 
Before the prospect's emissaries had 
arrived, however, Mr. Epstein had one 
car newly painted, with the prospect's 
trade-mark emblazoned in bright hues 
on the side. This idea helped swing 
the deal and a $1,000 commission. 

It was the start of a career. The 
company whose refrigerator cars had 
been sold requested Mr. Epstein to 
try disposing of 28 more cars in like 
manner. He made a futile attempt 
and a discovery: Seasonal and _all- 
year users of freight cars often prefer 
to rent, rather than buy them. 

The reasons: operating a sufficient- 
ly large fleet during peak shipping 
seasons requires a large capital in- 
vestment, and repair and maintenance 
facility costs are very high on small 
numbers of cars. 

With that, Mr. Epstein entered the 
car-leasing business, and soon founded 
the General American Transporta- 
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tion Corp., Chicago, which he has 
served actively ever since and where 
he is now chairman of the executive 
committee. 

One of the features that has helped 
keep General American prosperous 
and growing throughout at least the 
last half of its career is the remarkable 
diversification of the company’s prod- 
ucts. The company has moved, always 
with a good reason, into astonishingly 
varied manufacturing fields ranging 
from railroad tank cars to plastic parts 
for television sets. In the doing, the 
company has progressed from that 
$1,000 commission in 1898 to a pres- 
ent valuation of $100,000,000. 

The major sources of profit are 
from the leasing of the company’s 
55,000 railroad cars and operation 
of storage terminals. But the elaborate 
diversification program, begun at the 
close of World War I, has done an 
impressive job of taking up the slack 
in off periods in widely fluctuating 
lines such as freight car building. 

To understand the strategy behind 
much of General American’s diversi- 
fication program, one needs to under- 
stand the company’s earliest and most 
important product-services—tank and 
refrigerator cars and storage termi- 
nals. 

The company which has pioneered 
in the development of 200 special 


types of tank cars for the safe trans- 
portation of liquids, operates more 
than 55,000 cars, about one-fifth of 
the private freight cars in the nation. 
Of this number, 40,000 are tank cars, 
identified by the “GATX” inscribed 
on the side. About 1,100 companies, 
including some of the largest and 
smallest, avail themselves of General 
American’s car-leasing service. 

A natural complement to tank car 
building and leasing has been con- 
struction of storage facilities for more 
than 260,000,000 gallons of liquid 
products ranging from wine to petro- 
leum at strategic points on the East 
and Gulf coasts. General American 
terminals, in which space is leased by 
customers, load and unload ships and 
pipe the liquid cargo for many miles. 
Terminals package the products for 
some companies. 


Business Cycle a Stimulus 


It was a short step from tank cars 
to freight cars, which the company 
now makes for sale or lease to rail- 
roads and manufacturers. Demand for 
freight cars, however, proved highly 
unpredictable, fluctuating violently 
with the business cycle. This was a 
stimulus for embarking on manufac- 
turing operations that now include 
motor coaches, special steel plate fab- 
rication, plastics and industrial equip- 
ment for use in food, chemical, min- 
ing, paper and other industries. The 
company also makes parts for refriger- 
ators, washers and radios. 

To consolidate its Plastics Division 
molding facilities in 1945, General 
American converted a car building 
plant into a plastics plant. In the plant, 
machinery and techniques for han- 
dling heavy parts for railroad cars 
were adaptable to casting and han- 
dling the big plastics presses. Another 
convenient factor in adding this divi- 
sion was that some of General Ameri- 
can’s tank car leasing customers were 
suppliers of raw materials for making 
plastics. By purchasing from these sup- 
pliers, General American became a 
customer of its customers—a smart 
way of strengthening business ties. 

The company’s plate and welding 
division was formed to facilitate the 
construction of tank cars and storage 
tanks. Other divisions make process 
equipment such as pumps, dewaterers 
and hydroseparators designed for use 
in the petroleum, chemical and food 
industries—all of which include Gen- 
eral American customers. 

General American’s marketing op- 
erations are conducted through sev- 
eral divisions, each having its own 
sales organization. The company op- 
erates 13 district offices. Each division, 
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employing an average of 10 salesmen, 
has its uwn sales manager, but there 
is no general sales manager. Each 
division reports directly to top man- 
igement. This is in keeping with the 
company’s policy of delegating au- 
thority when possible as a means of 
developing young executives fast. 

The annual advertising appropria- 
tion has increased from $8.000 in 
1940 to nearly $500,000 this year. A 
third of this is spent in business maga- 
zines and the remainder in business 
papers and financial newspapers. 

Although the company uses plenty 
of color ads, it also runs many in 
black and white on the theory that 
these have a psychological association 
with the color of steel—of which so 
many General American products are 
fabricated. 

Ads are frequently repeated three 
or four times a year to gain attention 
and cut costs. One two-color page 
ran for a year in a monthly business 
paper—and subsequently won a prize 
as an outstanding single institutional 
ad. 


Anomalies in Plastics 

Occasionally consumer copy is 
aimed at erasing sales resistance for 
products containing General American 
plastics. For example, washing ma- 
chine manufacturers were once con- 
cerned at public opposition to plastics 
parts, due, they believed, to early mis- 
applications. General American’s ex- 
position of plastics as a new but valu- 
able adjuncts to washing machines 
electrical devices, radio appliances 
and other consumer products has 
helped to lighten the sales task of the 
manufacturer ‘incorporating plastics 
parts in his lines. 


Refrigerator Cars 
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IN SHIPPING OF PERISHABLES 


with GEMERAL AMERICAN PRECOOLING 
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(Advertising may have to perform 
even more effectively for plastics in 
the future. This fast-growing indus- 
try is still in the evolutionary stage 
and presents many anomalies. The 
company has learned that a glamorous 
idea frequently backfires, while a 
seemingly commonplace application 
may reap a harvest. At present, the 
plastics division of General American 
is brooding over a plastic chair, which 
is comfortable, attractive and inexpen- 
sive. It does not, however, conform to 
all of the furniture industry's tradi- 
tions about style. 

An individual ad that attracted con- 
siderable comment was one that ran 
in Time, including the overseas edi- 
tion, in July, 1945, shortly before V-J 
Day. While many manufacturers were 
still pointing out their contributions 
to the war, General American’s ad 
carried a head, “Yes. we're doing war 
work, but what of it?” Copy tried a 
modest approach. 


Precooling 


GERERAL AMERICAN PRECOOLING 





Plastics 


Weiss & Geller, Chicago, handles 
the company’s advertising. 

Objectivity is the aim of the com- 
panys employe magazine, “GATX 
Press.” which won the 1946 blue rib- 
bon of the Industrial Editors Asso- 
ciation of Chicago for excellence in 
the industrial relations publications 
field. Robin Douglas, advertising man- 
ager, credits the magazine’s success 
in employe relations to the attempt 
not to harangue the readers. “We lay 
the facts on the table and let the read- 
ers draw their own conclusions,” he 
observes. 

Although Mr. Epstein, the founder, 
is still active in the business, he has 
placed major responsibility in the 
hands of Sam Laud, president, and 
Lester N. Selig. chairman of the 
board. Both have served the company 
for more than 30 years and both have 
played major roles in development of 
the company’s diversification pro- 
gram. 
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Social Responsibility 


How to Advertise to 


Business Men: 
Part 10 





Is there a place for emotional appeals in industrial advertising? Yes, says the 
author. But it's not like selling soap. You have to back your appeal with facts. 
Mr. Sawyer suggests some emotions and why you should try to arouse them. 
To show you how far you can go, he borrows from a list of 16 elements of 
human interest that have served as a guide to the editor of one of the world’s 


largest consumer magazines. 





By HOWARD G. SAWYER 
Vice-president & Director 
James Thomas Chirura Co. 
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Bc ton ana New Y ork 


E HAVE BEEN THINKING of 

the prospect in terms of your ad- 
vertising objective (your company s, 
your client's). Now let’s reverse the 
viewpoint. 

You want the prospect to do some- 
thing toward purchasing your prod- 
uct, and you have already taken the 
step (which is more than many ad- 
vertising people do) of first determin- 
ing what is preventing or retarding 
him from doing that something. So 
your advertising strategy is presum- 
ably aimed at eliminating the hinder- 
ance. 

Let us now think of the prospect in 
terms of his own objective. 

You know what you want him to 
get from your advertising. 

What does he want to 
your advertising? 

If you can offer him the informa- 


get from 
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tion you want him to have, in the 
guise of information that he wants 
to have—you have the perfect set-up 
for a favorable meeting of the minds. 

This is important. 

You must remember that the pros- 
pect is by no means as immediately 
interested in your proposition as you 
are. Its significance and benefits are 
not as apparent to him who is just 
encountering it, as they are to you 
who live with it every day. Yours is 
only one of many propositions being 
offered him: the problem it will solve, 
only one of many problems bedevil- 
ling him. 


What The Prospect Wants 


So, while it might be considered 
fair to say that the prospect wants 
to: 

IA. Know what's available. 

IB. Know what it will do for him. 

IC. Be sure that it’s the best. 

IIA. Be confident of the supplier. 

IIB. Expect fair dealings. 
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IIIA. Be sure of others’ approval 
IIIB. Get the right one. 
I1IC. Get it with least fuss, 

it doesn’t necessarily follow that 


these desires are or can easily be 


related to your proposition. 

Whereas your interest may be in 
steam turbines or fasteners or steel 
in general and in your one brand in 
particular, his interest is chiefly him- 
self and his product and, of 
course, his profits. 

So—your problem is to relate the 
subject of your interest to the subject 
of his interest. 


Editorial Guides 


Merrill Goddard, famous editor of 
The American Weekly, the Sunday 
supplement whose fabulous  circu- 
lation of more than 9,000,000 is a 
measure of Goddard’s astuteness, 
listed 16 Elements of Human Interest 
which serve as a guide for selection 
of that magazine's editorial content: 

Love—including concern for ani- 
mals, sentimentality, sympathy, 
pathos. 

Hate—including revenge, envy, in- 
tolerance, cruelties, atrocities. 

Fear—including cowardice, health 
fads, apprehension of evils, depen- 
dence. 

V anity— including 
pride, 
culture. 

Evil-Doing—including crime, scan- 
dal, immorality, deception, vice, dis- 
sipation. 

Morality—including uplift, human- 
itarianism, charity. 

Selfishness—including self-interest, 
indulgence, cupidity. 

Immortality—including 
and hope of future life. 

Superstition—including religion, 
credulity, mysticism. 

Curiosity—including mystery, in- 
ventiveness, morbidness, activities of 
the rich and prominent. 

V eneration—including reverence 
for men and customs, homage, beat- 
ification. 

Ambition—including love of 
power, approbation, desire to excel, 
fashions. 

Culture—art, literature, esthetics. 

Heroism—bravery, adventure, self- 
denial (inferiority complex, including 
hero worship). 

Science—craving for knowledge, 
interest in abnormalities, prodigies. 

Amusement—recreation, inventive- 
ness, sports, contest, games, festivities, 
humor, absurdities, escape from bore- 
dom, thrills. 

Note: Some interests and motives 
are mixed. Thus an inventor may 
labor on his problem largely a> 4 
matter of curiosity; or his motive 
may be chiefly amusement; or the 
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financial reward—or perhaps a mix- 
ture of all three interests. 

It is obvious that an advertiser in 
lhe American Weekly would do well 
to take his cue from this list: it is 
equally obvious that most advertising 
of consumer goods does follow this 
pattern (with emphasis on love, fear, 
vanity, selfishness, curiosity, am- 
bition, amusement). . 


Different Business Interests 


But man, in his role of business 
man—working for himself or for 
has rather different 
interests, as we discussed in Chapter I. 
Some of Mr. Goddard’s “elements” 
still apply, as follows: 


somebody else 


Fear—of accidents, of making a 
mistake, of competition. 


V anity—including pride. 
Morality—including safety and 


welfare of employes. 
Selfishness—both self-interest and 
company-interest. 
Ambition—including opportunity 
(to make money or advance), appro- 
bation (from boss or stockholders). 
desire to excel. 

Science—craving for knowledge, 
interest in abnormalities, prodigies. 
But there are others. as follows: 
Effictency—concretely, in specific 
instances. or. in the abstract. for its 

own sweet sake. 

Accomplishment—on the part of 
others. 

The Job—the mechanics of it. 
proper performance of it, ease of 
performing it. 


Problems—and their solutions. 


Knowledge 


academic, pertinent. 
ll Prime Elements 


Scrambling the order of.- these- 
with the purpose of emphasizing the 
more important—and altering the 
terminology somewhat, | would sug- 


Gain 





HOW TO INSTALL 
AN OIL SEAL IN 
10 SECONDS FLAT 
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The Job 


gest this list of 11 Elements of the 
Business Man’s Interest: 

Gain (and its opposite, Loss) of 
money, time, efficiency, capacity, pro- 
duction, quality, convenience, com- 
fort, safety, etc. 

Approbation (for Ambition) by 
those to whom the reader is respon- 
sible. 

The Job. 

Vews. 

Knowledge, broadening the 
readers general understanding. 

Pride in quality, appearance, per- 
formance. 

Efficiency, concretely or in the 
abstract (an appeal to the technical, 
operative or financial “artist” ). 

Accomplishment by others. 

Science—and its relationship to 
business. 

Problems 

Social Responsibility (or Moral- 
ity): to workers, the public, and 
business in general. 

It will be noticed that this list does 
not include the following topics—of 
which it would appear that many an 
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Pride 


advertiser is inordinately fond: 
Himself (the advertiser ). 
Views of the Plant. 
History. 
Anniversaries. 
Abstract Virtues. 
Anologies. 
Animals. 
Sports. 
{crobats. 
Sex. 
Curiosities. 
Absurdities. 
Cliches. 
Fine Art. 
Advertising Art. 


It’s His Interest—Not Yours 


What all this means is that your 
proposition must be interpreted to 
him in terms of Ais interest. His first 
glance at your ad—the critical mo- 
ment when your ad does or doesn’t 
pass his preliminary screening— 
should discover for him some incen- 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Best results can be obtained with the rifle method when promoting expensive 
catalogs, brochures or other printed matter. Here are ways to land that material 
under the noses of those who need it, want it and are most likely to have the 


purchasing authority. 





You Have to Merchandise 
Your Printed Matter 


By KARL F. KIRCHHOFER 
Vice-President 
Geo. Scherr Co. 
New York 


HE sales booklet or brochure that 
just came out of your typewriter 

and went to press may be the best 
thing your company ever turned out 
but you may have wasted your 
genius, time and company’s money. 


For no matter how good that book- 
let is, it isn’t going to do you much 
good unless you back it with a cam- 
paign for merchandising it and pro- 


moting it for all that it’s worth. 

Too often, you may find that after 
you have sent out 2.000 or 3,000 
copies of a booklet, folder or any other 
type of printed promotional matter, a 
change has been made that forces you 
to discard the remainder of a 10,000- 
print run. That is a terrific waste 
waste not only of paper and ink, but 
waste in the sense that those thousands 
of copies might have done a bang-up 
job of helping to increase your sales, 
to increase good will, to introduce 
your gadget. machine or service to 
thousands who may never have heard 
of it before. 

In 20 years of writing catalogs, 
booklets, folders, company publica- 
tions, advertising Copy and sales let- 
ters, | have found that it is necessary 
to organize carefully an extensive 
sales campaign to insure that a pro- 
motion piece reaches the maximum 
number of the right people. How do 
you do it? A coupon offer of the 
booklet in a business paper ad is only 
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a start. There are a multitude of other 
ways to implement such a campaign. 
Instead of dealing with generalities, 
I should like to discuss one particular 
folder published by George Scherr 
Co., New York. This piece of promo- 
tion matter was designed to reach a 
highly specialized group—not the 
average general consumer, but plants 
that use, make or purchase gears. 
The literature was actually an edu- 
cational piece in addition to being a 


selling effort, since it explained the 
practical, common-sense Parkson 
method of checking and testing gears, 
giving many time-saving hints. It was 
a fascinating piece of literature for 
the gear man, but would mean noth- 
ing to the layman. We wanted to bend 
every effort to get this promotion mat- 
ter into the hands of every gear man 
in the United States and this is how 
we proceeded. 

First, we selected about 200 trade 
publications in metal-working and 
other fields where gears were used. 
We wrote a publicity release which 
turned out to be virtually an article 
on gear testing. The trade publica- 
tions gave us more than ample space. 
We offered to send the Parkson gear 
testing folder to anyone who requested 
it. The story was slanted directly 
toward the gear man, the user of gears, 
and it was apparent that anyone in- 
terested in gears would send for that 


leaflet. 


Specialize Publicity 


In our letters to the editors of the 
trade publications, we offered to send 
those with editorial rules permitting, 
electros of any size, illustrating the 
front page of the folder. We en- 
deavored to do a selling job in these 
letters to persuade the editors that the 
new literature was worth more than 
a few lines. 

Then we wrote some specialized 
publicity for the trade school journals 
pointing out how every shop instruc- 
tor who taught gears and gearing 
might use the folder, on the theory 
that the young mechanical student 
who learns about Parkson gear testers 
and their advantages in his course of 

(Continued on Page 123) 


GEAR TESTER BOOKLET was promoted by post card below sent out to an 

initial mailing of 5,000 potential customers. Those who wanted the booklet returned 

the card, insuring favorable atmosphere for booklet upon arrival and avoiding waste 
of costly, two-color promotional catalog. Card pictured booklet. 








If you use, make, purchase or specify 
GEARS, you'll want a copy of the new 10- 
page folder describing the complete line 
of Parkson Testers. Here is a highly in- 
formative piece of literature that every 
gear man will read with profit. It has 
numerous illustrations showing gears be- 
ing tested and tells how the common-sense 
Parkson system quickly shows up thick 
teeth, spacing errors, off-center teeth, 
burrs, backlash, running quality of gears, 
eccentricity of pitch line. Parkson Gear 
Testers are available in five sizes, from 
4d” to 36". There's a model to suit your 
needs. If you will simply sign and re- 
turn this card, we'll forward your copy 
of this new folder. 


Yes, I'd like my copy of the Parkson Gear 


Tester catalog. Please send it to: 
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Sales-wise manufacturers and their agencies are quick to sense the 
big selling edge Railway Age gives them, because they know . . 


SLO BR 1. Railway Age offers breadth and depth of readership among 























railway officers that is unmatched in the railway industry. A 


a 2) sample check of 3,357 railway readers indicates that Railway 

ap <r - Age has a multiple readership of 32,000 among railway men. 
A\AN\ 2. Railway Age provides an entree to every important railway 

ke. \\\ office in the country that is unique in railway publishing. 

x The unusual reader esteem and loyalty railway men have for 
oo... Railway Age often amazes those who are not familiar with 


its standing in the industry. 
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owe se yf - 3. Railway Age is a business tool, filed for reference in every 
ad ; ° ° . 
ere ", important railway office, often bound in volumes; seldom 
; . discarded. 
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a ' That's why it’s good business to use Railway 
| Age to accomplish an important part of HAILWAY AGE 

“6 your railway selling. It’s the publication 
. that backs up your message with the pres- 

— “a tige and authority of recognized pub- 

a lishing leadership . . . one of the 

Qn p. real advertising buys in the busi- 

2 eg 4 ness paper field. 
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Spinning Costs Reduced with Pneumafil 
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Controlled Moisture Content 


of Tentered Fabrics Now a Reality 
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* Reprints above, describing textile mill 





modernization, expansion and results thereof, 






we from current issues of Textile Industries. 






More concise reports of general interest are 






noted weekly in the national business press. 






For sellers of textile equipment and services 
the outlook is definitely GOOD. 
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Readjustment period passed; mill operation 


continues well above “normal.” 
modernization program 


Among economists the general conviction 
is, that of the nation’s major industries, tex- 
tiles now occupy the most favorable economic 
position. Opinion is that textiles’ post-war ad- 
justment curve has been rounded. There are 
concrete facts substantiating this belief. 


” inventories have de- 


Textile manufacturers 
clined considerably. So have those of convert- 
ers. Most significant evidence is the action of 


the textile mills themselves. Reports similar 


Industry-wide 
acclerated. 


to reprints on the opposite page are pouring 
in. Mill management, more farsighted than 
at any time in the past, knows what must be 
done. 

The textile industry’s drive for machinery 
and methods to step up production efficiency ; 
to lower maintenance costs is being pressed 
with re-newed vigor. The time has come for 
more effective selling. Good advertising prop- 
erly directed will pay large dividends. 


You reach MORE of the men you want to sell through 


Textile Industries ! 


85% of Textile Industries’ circulation is 
among management and production men ac- 
ually in the mills. Men in the mills either 
recommend, specify of place the orders for 
practically 100% of all mill purchases. T. /.’s 
domestic mill circulation is greater than that 
of any other textile publication. 

In relation to textile mill activity, adver- 
tisers get a better balanced coverage through 
Textile Industries. Geographically, T. I. cir- 
culation more closely parallels mill purchases, 
loom and spindle activity. 

Advertising cost per 1,000 buyers reached 
is less in Textile Industries than in the next 
three textile publications. 

A greater value for your advertising dollar, 
a more productive circulation, a more respon- 


Textile Industries 


Production and Management Journal of the Textile 


Manufacturing Industries 


806 PEACHTREE STREET, N. E., ATLANTA 5, GA. 





SOUTHERN POWER AND INDUSTRY © TEXTILE INDUSTRIES © SOUTHERN HARDWARE © SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL © ELECTRICAL SOUTH © SOUTHERN BUILDING SUPPLIES 


Circulation of Textile Publications actually 
among Textile Manufacturing Plants of U. S. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 14,774 =% 


PUBLICATION “B" 


13,109 


PUBLICATION “C” 


PUBLICATION “D” 





*1,350 additional by Directed Distribution brings 
Textile Industries’ mill total to 16,124 


sive readership. These are the basic reasons 
why Textile Industries can best help you sell 
the heavy-buying textile market today. 


Reserve space now! November 


“Modern Equipment & 


Processing Review’’ Issue 


Reservations close Sept. 7 











Having plants located in many parts of the country 


can snarl a company's open house celebration. But 


snarls can become advantages with a plan like this. 


NOMPANIES WITH WIDELY 

scattered plants may find a spe- 

cial challenge and a unique oppor- 
tunity in anniversary celebrations. 

The challenge is to organize an 
event that works with uniform effec- 
tiveness public relations-wise for and 
with all departments and plants of 
the company with its geographic di- 
versity of personnel and facilities. 

The opportunity is to stage a pro- 
motion that is bigger and more im- 
pressive by virtue of that very di- 
versity and sprawling size. 

American Smelting & Refining Co., 
New York, strived for uniformity as 
the key to efficiency and results at the 
open house held simultaneously in 28 
plants throughout the country to com- 
memorate the company’s 50th anni- 
versary April 4. 

Groundwork for the event was a 
carefully prepared memorandum sent 
to all plant managers, outlining a de- 
tailed procedure for holding open 
house at a local plant. Preparing the 
memorandum, management attempted 
to overlook nothing. Suggestions COV- 
ered everything from design of in- 
vitations to provisions for housing vis- 
itors under shelter in the event of 
inclement weather. 

The objec tives of the outlined pro- 
cedure were: (1) to save time and ex- 
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pense for plant managers and (2) to 
help achieve a uniform and successful 
nationwide open house. 

Although recognizing the value of 
uniformity, management realized that 
it could go too far. In keeping with 
the company’s policy of local autono- 
my, management merely recommend- 
ed the procedure in the memo, ad- 
vising plant managers that “should 
any of these suggestions conflict with 
your local requirements or conditions 
the decision will rest with you as to 
whether to follow the suggestions. 

The extensiveness of the memo is 
demonstrated by the suggestions on 
use of invitations, which included: 


|. Design printed invitations to re- 
semble wedding inv itations for mak- 
ing the most dignified and flattering 
impression. Discuss with local printer. 

2. Personalize as much as possible 
invitations written in the form of let- 
ters. Plant managers should sign letter 
invitations. 

3. Invite employes and their fam- 
ilies, suppliers and local business men. 

4. Cull the list of employes carefully 
to make sure that none is omitted, 
even if employed only for a day. 

>. Invite retired employes and make 
sure the reception committee gives 
them special attention. Arrange for 
the plant photographer, or one hired 





How ASARCO Held Open House in 28 Places 


for the occasion, to take retired em- 
ployes’ pictures, to be sent to local 
newspapers. 

6. Mail invitations to the homes of 
employes. 

7. Include information on special 
transportation provided for open 
house. 

Omitted from the suggested pro- 
gram were: 

4 Speeches. 

2. Formalities of any kind involv- 
ing company executives. 

3. Formalities involving civic or 
labor leaders. 

With minor deviations, plant man- 
agers followed the company’s recom- 

(Continued from Page 125) 


CAPITALIZING on the unusual to 
get publicity for the company’s 50th 
anniversary and open house, American 
Smelting & Refining Co. called atten- 
tion to 605-foot smokestack of its Selby 
plant near San Francisco as the tallest 
in the world. Result: Dramatic picture 
with story on anniversary. 


American — Hes pnatvorensy 





Pioneer Started Selby Piont Here 


6 
an News 


The San fr 
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“Hey, look! These 
things are only 
pasted down with 
rubber cement... 
you can lift them 
right out.” 





Mr. Dustry Sells Top Management 


Take a long, close look, Mr. Company President 


(or Vice-President or Chief Engineer). See anything 


familiar? We hope not—and so does your ad manager! 


By RICHARD B. CARLAND 
Promotion Manager 


Electrical Wire & Cable Dept. 
2 


a ~+ te 


Rubber Cc 


. 
) 


and I. N. Dustry, advertising and 
ales promotion manager, Nut & 
> 1, : P 
Bolt Department, was in a_ benign 
mood 


| ! WAS THE FIRST of the month 
sal 


Resting his battered shoes on the 
battered oaken desk, he allowed him- 
sell a soft smile as he gazed com- 
placently out the window at the tall 
buildings warmed by the noon sun. 
Mr. Dustry’s mind was without ran- 
cor. \ monthly pay check for $298 
had ist been deposited in the family 
checking account, the newborn baby 


had lopped screaming at two in the 
morning and the sixth payment had 


beet irmarked for the bank loan. 
Dustry was at peace with the 
world 


He inhaled luxuriantly on his ci- 


garet and allowed himself a chuckle 

his first in many months. For two 
hours, nothing to speak of had gone 
wrong. Miss Efferfescent, his girl 
Half-Friday, was gazing somberly 
through thick-rimmed glasses at the 
typing in front of her. As long as 
she remained in that position and 
kept her fingers off the keys, she 
could do no wrong. The phone hadn't 
jangled in an hour. 

At exactly what moment things 
started to go wrong again, Mr. Dustry 
was never able to ascertain. Unlike 
most business crises in his life. this 
one slithered up to him gently rather 
than pouncing on him. It was like 
finding half a garden worm on your 
plate. It takes a little time to realize 
what happened. 

It probably all started when A. E. 
(account executive) and Upncoming 
from the agency walked through the 
door. Mr. Dustry had once read some- 
where that chorus girls, in order to 
keep smiling while in front of an 
audience, pronounced _ the 
“cheese” to themselves and he won- 


word 
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dered vaguely if A. E. had read the 
same article. 

“Boy, have we got something for 
you!” A.E. grinned happily and com- 
pletely covered Mr. Dustry’s desk with 
an assortment of layouts. Each was a 
rough-rough which was framed in 
mother-of-pearl, eight inches on each 
margin, and covered with transparent 
Lucite. 

Mr. Dustry pawed away at things 
until he was able to find the tele- 
phone. He hadn't quite expected the 
people at that hour but 
that this must be the 10 
o clock appointment A.E. had called 
about. 

“What—eh—what is this all a- 
bout?” Mr. Dustry was almost afraid 
to ask. . 

“What's it all about!” A.E. yelled 
gleefully. “What's it all about? Lis- 
ten to him, Upncoming, he wants to 
know what it’s all about!” 

“Why don’t you tell him? asked 
Upncoming who, besides lacking a 
sense of humor, was busily engaged in 
rummaging through the layouts look- 


agency 


guessed 
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Why the Governor of South Carolina 
said to the Governor of North Carolina, 


‘Tt’s a short time between industries!’ 


Here’s an advertising success story that may help you 


write an even better one. Read it. 


If you haven't visited South Carolina lately, you may be surprised 
at the change. Oh, it still has all the charms you may have enjoyed 


before but a new charm has been added, too. 


It’s the charm of humming industry! 


“Since 1945,” reports Al Sharp of Liller, Neal & Battle, Atlanta 
advertising agency which handles the advertising for South Caro- 
lina’s State Research, Planning and Development Board, “more 


than $423,000,000 have been invested or allocated for industries 
in South Carolina 
“Approximately $200,000,000 more have been spent in the state 


by tourists 





IN| 
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Without taking into consideration the accumulating value of 
permanent payrolls and other income created by business and ; 
industry, these figures mean a huge return on the investment by 


the state in advertising and publicity. 


“While our budget for advertising has not been large, we believe 
that it has been very productive of results. Certainly a fair pro- 
portion of the industrial gains can be traced directly to advertising. 
In that advertising, The New York Times has played a dominant 
part from the very beginning. The record of replies shows that 


it is the most productive medium on our list.” 





Here’s an experience that applies directly to every industrial 
advertiser. Communities like South Carolina that seek new 
industrial investments can get them only by impressing their 
story upon the men who make up industry’s mind—the board 
chairmen, presidents, vice presidents, and others all over the 
country who regularly read and rely upon The New York 
Times. That’s why regular advertising in The Times pays off 
so regularly and so profitably for so many industrial adver- 
tisers. You'll be surprised at how little it costs to maintain 
a regular advertising program in The Times. Why not find 
out, today, from any of our advertising offices? They’re in 
business to help your business. Just call on them. 


| [som | The New York Times. 
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ing for Mr. Dustry’s pack of cigarets. 

\.E. raised himself to his full five 
feet, five inches. “This, Dustry, old 
man, is the August advertisement.” 
He whispered the words reverently, 
almost as if he were pointing to a 
hitherto Shakespeare 
manuscript. 

No more than a slight tremor pass- 
ed through Mr. Dustry. 

“But it’s the first of August now. 
How can you catch the August is- 
Again, he was almost afraid 


undiscovered 


sues?” 
he had gone too far. 

A.E. took it all in stride. “Listen, 
Old Man, you let us worry about 
that.” He slapped Dustry on the back, 
causing cigaret smoke to trickle out of 
Dustry’s ears. “We got an extension 
from the magazine. How long did 
they give us, Upncoming? What did 
they say when you talked to them?” 

“Do you really want me to tell 

A.E. had a fit of coughing. “They 
told you the fifth, didn’t they? he 
asked, kicking Upncoming smartly 
on the near ankle. 

Mr. Dustry sighed and picked up 
a layout which had fallen into his lap. 


He Was a Happy Man 


Warm waves of happiness began 
pulsating through him as he realized 
that this, at last, was it. The ad had 
in it all the elements that he honestly 
believed were needed to put over the 
product’s story. For approximately 
three years, he had been plugging 
away at it, trying desperately to put 
his plan over to the agency, but every 
time, just when the account executive 
would begin to comprehend, he would 
be promoted to a larger and more 
important account, leaving the Nut 
& Bolt Department to the agency’s 
senior office boy. Invariably, the new 
man had difficulty trying to picture 
where nuts and bolts were used. 

Usually his first attempt was along 
these lines, “For Factories like this 
( picture of a factory any factory ) 
use a Nut like This (picture of the 
nut).” This, despite the fact that 
Mr. Dustry continually kept the a- 
gency supplied with catalogs, graphs, 
performance data, and _ installation 
pictures which were never returned. 
He often wondered what they did with 
the material he sent them. 

“How do you like it?” A.E. served 
his “cheese” smile while Upncoming 
dozed in a corner. 

Mr. Dustry looked up at him hap- 
pily. “How did you do it? This is 
great.” 

A.E. looked elated. “Well, it’s the 
funniest thing. One of the boys was 
having his desk moved and under- 
neath it they found a bunch of pic- 
tures and catalogs and endorsements 
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on these nuts. | don’t know where they 
came from, but we got out the scissors 

1—eh—mean we got out our think- 
ing caps and came up with this. 
Pretty good, eh!” 

“Excellent.” Dustry could indeed 
see that the ad consisted of various 
neatly cut illustrations, graphs and 
copy from the 1942 aviation catalog. 
They had been cut adroitly and clean- 
ly, he had to admit. 


Everything an Ad Should Be 


The headline read: THIS NUT 
SAVED EIGHTEEN LIVES. Then 
there was a picture of an airline 
pilot and co-pilot anxiously looking 
at their port motor where the pro- 
peller was twisted and inoperable. 

The copy said that the propeller 
had been damaged in take-off. This 
damaged propeller out of tune with 
the others, set up a terrific vibration 
in the entire plane. The pilot pointed 
out that if it had not been for the 
superior holding qualities of these 
particular stop-nuts, the plane might 
have vibrated to pieces in the air. In- 
stead, the nuts held tight and the 
plane was landed safely. There were 
photographs showing how tight the 
nuts were even after the punishment 
they had taken. There were graphs 
showing that a testing laboratory had 
determined that these nuts stayed tight 
for xx days under yy vibration. 

The ad was dramatic, honest and 
persuasive. It was a clean layout. Copy 
was about the right length. Mr. Dus- 
try had no hesitancy in taking it to 
the boss. 

Had he known that Mr. Pip was 
having a meeting, he never would 
have stuck in his neck. Before he 
knew it, he, along with A.E. and Upn- 
coming, were in the boss’ office sur- 
rounded by the High Command. Sit- 
ting near the boss was gay Never- 
sayno, assistant sales manager. On 
the other side was grumpy Facts N. 
Figures, chief engineer, known to his 
friends as Honest John. Sitting with 
an adding machine on his lap was 
Chester Pringle Addled, nicknamed 
CPA, the chief accountant, and 
perched on the boss’ desk was Major 
Airborn, a retired second-lieutenant 
in the air force whose job it was to 
sell nuts to aircraft manufacturers. 

Neversayno and Major Airborn 
were desperately competing for Mr. 
Pip’s attention, Neversayno trying un- 
successfully to light his cigar and Ma- 
jor Airborn arranging a pillow under 
Mr. Pip’s feet which were propped up 
on the desk. 

“Come in, lad, come in,” Mr. Pip 
barked. He inhaled sharply on his 
cigar. The flame from the match be- 
ing held to the cigar traveled into 
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his mouth and halfway down his 
throat, causing him to swat blindly a: 
Neversayno. 

Mr. Dustry was apologetic. “I don’ 
want to bother you now if you have a 
meeting. Suppose we come back. . .” 


“Nonsense, nonsense. What have 


you got, an ad? Fine, fine. Nothing 
like getting more than one opinion.” 
He spoke to A.E. “You know all the 
men here, don’t you. They're the 
spokes—yes, sir—I may be the hub 
but they’re the spokes. A wheel can’t 
run without spokes.” He thought that 
one over. “Can’t you work that into 
an ad, Dustry? An organization is 
only as strong as its spokes! The 
spokes are the lieutenants who hold 
the wheel of progress together!” He 
mused while Neversayno poured 
some fresh water into Pip’s glass. “l 
like that. Our nut is better—because 
the organizational wheel is true 
round.” 

Suddenly he straightened up and 
became all business. “Well, we can go 
into that some other time. Make a 
note of that idea, Neversayno. Might 
make a swell institutional campaign. 
Now, what have you got for us today, 
Dustry ?” 

“It's an aviation ad. I think it 
has. 

“Oh, Miss Cicle, sharpen those blue 
pencils and bring them in—eh, one 
fresh one every half hour, please. 
Go ahead, Dustry. Don’t let me inter- 
rupt you—we’'re all equal here, you 
know. You're a spoke—a thin one to 
be sure, but a spoke.” 

Neversayno chuckled appreciative- 
ly, slapped his knee. 

“Well, as I say, this ad. . .” Mr. 
Dustry wanted to introduce it pro- 
perly. 

Facts N. Figures interrupted. “Mr. 
Pip, do we have to take time on this 
ad now?” He was petulant. “We were 
going to talk about diameters on No. 
453984759.” 

“Come. come, Honest John, we 
have to give some time to this ad- 
vertising.” He paused and there was 
a silence in the room while he pon- 
dered, a strange light coming into his 
eyes. “A least, I guess we do,” he 
continued slowly. 

Honest John 
head slowly, his big eyes assuming 
a look of hope under his thick glasses. 

Dustry gulped. Grasping desper- 
ately for something to interrupt the 
boss’ chain of thought, he pinched 
A.E. hard on the fleshy part of his 
back. A.E., preoccupied with watch- 
ing a blonde in the office across the 
street, jumped up with an ear-split- 
ting yell which immediately awoke 
Upncoming and caused CPA to get 

(Continued on Page | 30) 
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How you can do a BIGGER job 


on a smaller budget 
Even with space and production 
rates at an all-time high, there are ad- 
vertisers in almost every field today 
who are actually spending /ess — yet 
getting a higher sales return for every 
dollar invested. 


These are the advertisers who, for 
the most part, are using ai/ types of 
media — but who are also using more 
and more business paper space to do 
those jobs which only business papers 
can do. For example— 


A radio manufacturer uses a leading 
consumer publication because its read- 
ers buy about twenty per cent of all 
the radios sold in this country. The 
manufacturer considers it a good me- 
dium at around $11,000 a page. But 
he is not overlooking the fact that for 
only $500 a page he can advertise in 
a merchandising publication which 
reaches the dealers who buy and sell 
eighty per cent of all radios manufac- 
tured in this country. 


The same thing holds true in adver- 
tising appliances, groceries, hardware, 
jewelry or anything else that is sold 
through dealers. For in every case, 
there is a merchandising publication 
that offers a higher sales potential than 
any consumer magazine —at a fraction 
of the cost! 


Which delivers more sales 
per dollar? 


If you sell to business, industry or 
the professions, your choice of media 
SS easier still. For in that case, you can 
concentrate most of your budget in the 
highly selective (but relatively low- 


cost) business publications which cov- 
er only those specific markets in which 
you have an important stake. 





And remember — for every dollar 
you invest in business papers, you tap 
$543 of potential business. Your ad- 
vertising dollar in general magazines, 
newspapers and radio, on the other 
hand, collectively taps only $48 of po- 
tential business. 





ned la MAN... or z mouse? 


When management says the advertising 
budget has to be cut—what do you say? 


There are times when general media 
can out-perform anything else in sight 
— but it is sheer folly to spread your- 
self too thin’ (or too lavishly) in these 
mass vehicles, at the expense of neg- 
lecting the highly selective selling op- 
portunities which you find only in the 
business press. 


So when management says the ad- 
vertising budget has to be cut, maybe 
you'll find it possible to agree — and 
still show management how to do a 
bigger job for less money! 


~x~ * * 


P.$. 1f you'd like reprints of this advertise- 
ment to pass along to others in your 
organization, they are available in quan- 
tity, by writing to THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, 205 East 
42nd St., New York 17, New York. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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WHO BELONGS TO ABP? 
It is an association of 
independently owned, 
paid-circulation business 
papers, audited by the 
Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations. The ABC guar- 
antees to the advertiser 
that the publisher will 
deliver a specified num- 
ber of issues, for a spe- 
cific len of time, for 
a specified amount of 
money. 


WHO BENEFITS FROM ABP? 
The member publica- 
tions themselves, of 
course. But in addition, 


ABP is equally devoted 
to the interests of sub- 
scribers, advertisers and 
their advertising agen- 
cies, who are, in a very 
real sense, members of 
the family. 


HOW READERS BENEFIT 
First plank in ABP’s 
platform is to help its 
member editors main- 
tain the highest stand- 
ards of editorial integrity 
and reader helpfulness. 
It is this kind of edito- 
rial approach that is the 
very foundation of busi- 
ness paper publishing. 


HOW ADVERTISERS BENEFIT 
It is frequently said that 
ABP has done much to 
raise both the standards 
and the effectiveness of 
business paper advertis- 
ing, through wide distri- 
bution of such books as 
“Tell All,” “Hit the 
Road” and “Copy that 
Clicks,” through the an- 
nual ABP advertising 
contest, and through nu- 
merous research activi- 
ties which are supported 
wholly or in part by 
ABP members. 
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G-W Scraps Its Precedents 
with a New Marketing Plan 


One way to keep an old company young 


is an occasional check-up of marketing operations. 


Here is how Globe-Wernicke did it. 


67-YEAR-OLD company has ap- 
£X%. praised its entire marketing oper- 
ations and decided to start life over 
again. 

The decision was made by Globe- 
Wernicke, Cincinnati, after decades 
of sound if somewhat unspectaculat 
progress as a manufacturer of ofhce 
furniture, equipment and supplies. A 
major objective was to free marketing 
operations from the sacred cows, or 
outmoded precedents, that sometimes 
creep into a veteran manufacturing 
company. 

The immediate result has been for- 
mulation of a revitalized marketing 
program under which G-W has: 

1. Revamped its sales training pro- 
gram, which now centers on sound 
slide films and guards against some 
common failings. 

2. Rev ised the dealer franchise, with 
stricter terms. 


3. Re-examined product-styling, 
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creating a new logotype to aid pro- 
duct identification. 

1. Improved and intensified use of 
coupon offers as a means of measur- 
ing advertising effectiveness. 

Behind the thoroughness of the com- 
panys soul-searching was manage- 
ment’s belief that advertising alone is 
not the most important part of the 
marketing program. Advertising alone 
could not be awarded the credit or 
saddled with the blame for sales re- 
sults. In a new and tough era of selling, 
the company wished to reexamine, 
every phase of the marketing process 

sales, distribution, promotion and 
advertising. 

The advertising agency that G-W 
had been considering to do the job 
asked for detailed information about 
the company’s products, competition, 
sales methods and organization, dis- 
tribution system and record of ship- 
ment for 10 years. This information 


RAISING SIGHT S—Investigation 

led Globe-Wernicke to conclude that 

office equipment ads pointing to office 

managers and filing clerks were aimed 

too low (extreme left). New ads 

(right) aim at top management. Ads 
show old, new logos. 


was furnished in a 32-page report. 

The next step was a report by the 
agency which outlined the problems 
and suggested measures to solve them. 
The last subject treated in this report 
was advertising. The appointment of 
the new agency, Kammann-Mahan, 
Cincinnati, followed G-W’s decision to 
follow most of the recommendations 
of this report. 

The agency’s report offered these 
findings and recommendations: 


Salesmen Need Toning 


Nearly all G-W sales are through 
dealers’ salesmen. The dealers, includ- 
ing office equipment and _ stationery 
stores, are of several types: (1) fran- 
chised exclusive dealers for equipment 
and systems, (2) unfranchised dealers 
for the same merchandise, (3) “open” 
dealers in supplies and accessories, 
(4) dealers specializing in visible ree- 
ords systems and (5) furniture deal- 
ers selling bookcases. 

Only a few exceptional dealers pro- 
vided the specialty type of selling re- 
quired for office furniture, equipment 
and systems. Since the dealer sales- 
man is the final, critical figure in ihe 
sale of G-W products, it was apparent 
that he needed constructive attention 
in the marketing program. 

Even the older, more experienced 
salesmen had become rusty and inef- 
fective durng the war shortage period 
when a salesman peddled excuses for 


By W. K. DOWNING 
Sales Promotion Manaaer 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


Cincinnati 
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non-delivery, or evasions for not ac- 
cepting orders. In short, sales per- 
ynnel ‘neodied a complete “toning up 
to sell G-W merchandise in a com- 
petitive market. 
Recommendation: A thorough sales 
training program on the company’s 
principal products and systems. 


Dealer Sales Spotty 


Sales varied widely among dealers 
of similar size and potential. Large, 
rich markets were held exclusively for 
dealers who exerted very little effort 
to cultivate their markets. In certain 
small markets dealers made excellent 
records. 

Recommendation: Detailed review of 
dealer situation, with appropriate steps 
to strengthen it. 

The franchise benefited the dealer 
with eight or nine advantages, but re- 
quired cals one positive action by the 


dealer: “adequ: ite display of Globe- 
Wernicke products.” And what is ade- 
quate ? 


Recommendation: A new, equitable 
and inclusive dealer franchise. 

The agency outlined a new fran- 
chise agreement which balanced every 
dealer advantage with a correspond- 
ing dealer responsibility. To balance 
the awarding of exclusive territory, 
the dealer agreed to maintain a pre- 
scribed sales staff and to cultivate the 
territory consistently. To balance the 
provision of sales training, the dealer 
agreed to use the program. 

Next, a concise and complete story 
of the G-W dealer franchise, the com- 
pany, its products, and the promotion 
and advertising program, was pre- 
pared in portfolio form. This was to 
be used in cleaning up the dealer sit- 
uation—re-franchising desirable deal- 
ers and franchising new dealers to 
replace the ineffectives. 

Currently with these preparations, 
a mail survey was made of 350 fran- 
chised dealers to measure and evaluate 
their sales staffs, division of responsi- 
bility for inside and outside sales, 
training equipment, and available 
product display facilities. Within two 
weeks, 200 dealers had returned ques- 
tionn res, Ww hich showed these facts: 


Average sales staff 10.3 
Averave “outside” salemen 5.7 
Hold regular sales mee ‘tings? 50.2% 
Frequency of mee tings— 
Weekly 38.0% 
Monthly 28.6 
Bi-monthly 10.0 
Ove asionally 9.0 
Who « nducts meetings ? 
Owner or Manager 33.7% 
Executive 20.4 
Sales Manager 19.1 
Fa tory “Rep” 12.7 
Salesmen 8.2 


Do you follow a_ regular training 
program? More than 65% said “yes 
This was the percentage of dealers 
nolding regular meetings. 

Training equipment reported was 
mainly movie projectors and sound- 
slide projectors. about two of the form- 
er to one of the latter. 
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THIS pamphlet announced stricter 
franchise to Globe-Wernicke dealers. 


Create New Logo 


G-W President A. C. Howard and 
other executives consulted Donald 
Deskey Associates, New York indus- 
trial designers. Product development 
and styling had a natural and obvious 
relationship to the marketing plans. 
It was decided that newly styled prod- 
ucts could be enlivened with a mod- 
ernized trade mark and escutcheon. 


Use Sales Training Program 


\ sales training program is the No. 
l item on the selling side of the mar- 
keting program. To avoid the common 
and costly mistakes evident in so many 
attempts at sales training, the company 
and agency agreed to outlaw the fal- 
lacious beliefs that: 

1. Salesmen are yearning for train- 
ing. 

Training which pleases manage- 
ment will therefore work with the 
salesmen. 

Training can be administered in 
heavy doses. 

4. Salesmen will use “homework” 
training. 

5. Sales training can be adminis- 
tered by untrained trainers. 

Training can be effective on a 
once-over basis. 

7. Sales training can work without 
the unqualified support of the sales- 
men’s employer. 

8. Sales training can overlook the 
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personal tastes, interests, and ambi- 
tions of the salesmen. 

The plan adopted uses sound slide 
films to instruct in selling procedure, 
sales demonstration and personal as- 
pects of selling. The basic product or 
service information is contained in 
manuals which will be given to sales- 
men after a thorough discussion of the 
contents. A meeting guide has been 
provided to brief the dealer executives, 
or “trainers,” in handling the pro- 
grams. Programs include quizzes to 
measure the degree of retention. If 
low, the program is repeated at a 
later date. 

To take advantage of tested selling 
methods in the training program, com- 
pany representatives describe prac- 
tices used by the most successful sales- 
men in their territories. Thus train- 
ing develops from the field inward, 
rather than from ihe headquarters 
office outward. 


Study Ad Inquiries 


Globe-Wernicke advertising sched- 
ules have been carried in publications 
reaching business executives and office 
managers. 

In recent years G-W ads have in- 
cluded a coupon offering a free book- 
let. After mailing the booklet, G-W 
forwarded the inquiries sent to deal- 
ers for sales follow-up. This use of 
coupons was more to check on reader 
interest than to uncover sales oppor- 
tunities. However, dealers were urged 
to follow through and report on each 
inquiry. A detailed study of these call 
reports revealed some illuminating in- 
formation: 

About one inquiry in 10 re- 
sulted in a sale. 

Dealer performance records dif- 
fered amazingly. One group of seven 
dealers made 20 sales out of 34 in- 
quiries. Most of these dealers were in 
smaller or medium-sized markets. An- 
other group of 12 larger city dealers 
made a total of three sales out of 187 
inquiries. Probably the e xplanation of 
such a fantastic difference is that the 
smaller market dealers are giving di- 
rect supervision to their salesmen, or 
are doing the selling themselves. 

The low ratio of sales to inquiries 
may be due, in part, to the adver- 
tising appeal which was pointed to 
the office manager or filing clerk, 
rather than to the executive with au- 
thority to change office methods and 
make buying decisions. 

The large number of merely curious 
inquiries probably showed that the 
advertising was hitting a little below 
the purchasing level of readers, al- 
though the volume of inquiries indi- 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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How to Get Publicity . 


. . Hidden Sales Asset 





i Gentlemen: 





served its purpose, 


Awaiting your kind reply, thanking you in advance for 
your cooperation in this instance, we are, 





We would appreciate your running this news item in 

the first possible issue, advising us when this will 
run, We would also like you to send a checking copy 
to our client when the write-up appears, as well as 
to our office, Then return the cut as soon as it has 





Enclosed please find a write-up and cut of above 
client's new GEMM WRENCH, which we believe 
should be of much interest to your readers, 








HOW NOT TO GET PUBLICITY in business papers is demonstrated by this 
body of a letter that landed on the desk of the editor of Industrial Marketing 
last week. Things the writer did wrong: (1) Failed to study his mailing list, which 
resulted in his sending a story on a new product to IM, a strictly marketing pub- 
lication that does not use such stories, (2) wasted money sending a cut (engraving) 
instead of a glossy print (most business papers prefer to make their own cuts), 
(3) asked IM to perform a free clipping service for contributor and client and 
(4) thanked us in advance—something Emily Post surely does not condone. 


Pittsburgh—maintain complete files 
of all of the publications they serve. 
The publicity director reviews every 
story ready for release with a mimeo- 
graphed check list of markets and 
publications. No story is released to 
any publication that is not a logical 
outlet for it. 

1. Analyze your 
a news source. 

After you know your 
your company's activities in 


own company as 


markets. 
study 
the light of the publication’s require- 
ments. Who are your primary news 
sources? What activities are 
worthy? What industrial 
new products, production processes, 
will interest others? In_ particular, 
what is going to be ready for publica- 
tion in three months or six months? 

Today business paper editors travel 
the field constantly. They attend con- 
ventions and trade shows. If you can 
advise an editor of a major story that 
will break months ahead, he 
can tell you how he would like to 
handle it. And the resulting publicity 
will be far more interesting and val- 
uable. And adequate space will be 
set aside for it. Often a publication is 
planning a special feature issue some 
months ahead. You can get unusual 
attention and readership if your own 
story is timed for release in a major 
special issue. 

5. Classify your material. 
Some business news has major head- 
line value—such as the mass exodus 


news- 
research, 


some 


news 
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of eight vice-presidents from Mont- 
Ward & Co. Other news is 
routine—such as minor personnel ap- 
pointments—often the bread and 
butter for the “back of the book” 
pages of the business paper. Still 
other potential require es- 
pecially complete preparation—such 
as the launching of a new line of 
products or the completion of a 
revolutionary new plant or labora- 
tory. This type of story can often call 
for preparation of a complete press 
manual of 60 or 80 pages with a score 
of photos and a major press party. 
Jim McCullough of Yale & Towne’s 
Philadelphia division turned out an 
outstanding press book of this type 
last February with the help of Harry 
W. Smith, one of the few competent, 
free lance publicists specializing in 
the industrial field. Special stories 
and tailor-made photographs were 
shipped to editors in a well-indexed 
binder that made it easy for each 
editor to select material of special 
interest. More than a_ score of 
key editors were invited to a plant 
open house. Each toured the plant 
with his own personal guide, or a 
management or plant operating ex- 
excutive. No questions were evaded. 
As a result of this foresight Yale & 
Towne literally stole the Materials 
Handling Show a few weeks later. 
And Yale’s materials handling equip- 
ment gained long-lasting editorial in- 
terest and goodwill. The results will 


gomery 


stories 
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be seen for years to come. Incidental- 
ly Yale’s space advertising appro- 
priation hasn’t suffered. 

Another important type of news 
service is routine handling of per- 
sonnel changes and promotions. |n 
any field names make news. Your 
salesmen and engineers often have 
broad personal contacts, built up 
through the years. You insure the 
fullest use of these contacts by in- 
forming the trade, through news col- 
umns, of the progress your field men 
are making on the promotion ladder. 

Every industrial advertising de- 
partment should give special atten. 
tion to brief, factual news releases on 
technical bulletins and new products 
announcements. 

Practically every paid and con. 
trolled circulation publication today 
gives special promotion to announce. 
ments of this type. The Automotive 
Industries study revealed a reader. 
ship of 56% for new products an- 
nouncements. 

This compares 
readership scores of 


favorably with 
o9oc , 


82% for the 
(Continued on Page 62) 


(Advertisement) 





Russell T. Gray, Inc. 
reproduces old cartoon 


The cartoon below, after the 
manner of Gluyas Williams was 
displayed by Russell T. Gray, Inc.. 
in the industrial advertising press 
in 1925. As they have from the 
formation of the agency over 30 
years ago, Russell T. Gray, Inc.. 
still adheres to specialization in 
advertising for heavy industry, be- 
lieving that the knowledge and ex- 
perience thus built up will provide 
help to industrial advertisers that 
can be found nowhere else. 


— 
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35,099 important men pay to read Chemical Engineering every month. 


In 19 different surveys of reader preference conducted by independent groups, 


these readers have expressed an overwhelming preference for Chem Eng. 





QUSE Their preference is further evidenced by the fact that they said they looked 
af Vea | for authentic information on their own particular problems—to Chem Eng. 
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How to Get Publicity 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 58] 
news department, 33% for personal 
items about individuals, and 21% for 
announcements of new production 
and plant equipment. 

These readership scores explain to 
some degree the amazing inquiry- 
pulling power of “helpful literature” 
inserts in standard publications and 
editorial literature mentions in the 
tabloid type of business paper. 

If you want to get maximum distri- 
bution of your sales literature it will 
pay you to supplement your space ad- 
vertising with editorial mentions in 
“new product” and “helpful litera- 
ture’ columns. 

But one caution! Don’t be a chisel- 
er. Don’t expect editors to run your 


blurbs issue after issue while you 
play hard to get with the space sales- 
man. Offer this type of publicity only 
to publications that are logical out- 
lets for your space advertising. Study 
the quality of the inquiries you get. 
If they indicate the right kind of 
readership, back up this proof with 
paid space. 

And, above all, don't accompany 
your press release with a hint that you 
will buy space if you get inquiries. 
That is the worst insult you can 
hand to an editor. A number of 
smaller make a_ practice 
of such space-trading as the first step 
in servicing any new account. My 
hunch is that these agencies will al- 
ways remain small, and will always 
and losing 


agencies 


be getting new accounts... 
them! 
Still another important type of re- 


lease is the formal technical pape 

Many industrial companies enduw 
fundamental pure research in uni- 
versities, or conduct basic research 
in their own laboratories. Those com- 
panies that cannot afford major pure 
research projects often conduct im. 
portant in-plant or on-the-job field 
tests of products and methods. Every 
company engaged in fundamental re- 
search has an obligation to contrib- 
ute its findings to the nation’s pool of 
industrial information. This sharing 
of industrial “know how” is one of 
the great secrets of our nation’s lead- 
ership in production. 

The alert industrial publicity de- 
partment will encourage the 
pany’s engineers and research men 
to write for professional and techni- 
cal journals, and to present formal 
papers before professional societies 


com- 
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New Organization Chart Uses 
Tact, Humor, Reverse English 


WAY TO WIN friends and ban- 

ish inferiority feelings among 
your employes was tested by General 
Petroleum Corp. of California, sup- 
pliers of industrial lubricants, at its 
open house for a new 13-story office 
building in Los Angeles. 

The company covered an entire re- 
ception room wall with an original 
and dramatic organizational chart en- 
abling 13,200 visitors (employes and 
their families, friends) to see who 
worked in what department and what 
his relationship was with the organi- 
zation. 

To set at ease all personnel who 
were sensitive about not being depart- 
ment heads and all department heads 
who were sensitive about not being 
top management in such a public dis- 
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play, company artists designed the 
chart with tact, humor and reverse 
English. 

The chart, labeled “Our Family 
Tree,” include gently jibing pen-and- 
ink caricatures of each employe— 
identified by name and suspended 
from the proper branch or twig. To 
further bolster the importance of 
everyone but the boss, the company 
hierarchy was inverted with manage- 
ment caricatures at the base of the 
tree and department staffs at the top. 

Caricatures—some 320—were 
drawn from information provided by 
questionnaires filled out by each em- 
ploye, listing physical characteristics 
such as hair color, size and shape of 
nose, etc. The chart aroused such 
interest and accomplished its purpose 
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has 


so successfully that GP pre 
nounced it permanent. 

The chart was a popular feature of 
an open house program that avoided 
regimenting visitors into groups but 
stationed hostesses at points of interest 
to answer questions. Different com 
pany operations were described by 
strategically located tape recording 
players that visitors could walk away 
from without offending. 
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and trade conventions. The industri- 
al publicity man should keep posted 
on all of his company’s research ac- 
tivities and help prepare the engi- 
neers reports for publication. Often 
one report can be written for publi- 
cation at three different levels—the 
technical society journal, the indus- 
trial publication and the popular, 
scientific magazine. 

Such larger companies as Allis- 
Chalmers, U.S. Steel, Westinghouse, 
General Electric and Bell Laboratories 
maintain technically competent press 
staffs that concentrate on this type of 
service. But the multi-million dollar 
corporations have no monopoly on 
this type of publicity. In Chicago, for 
example, such smaller companies as 
Chicago Vitreous Enamel Products, 
Benjamin Electric and Lindberg En- 
gineering render outstanding techni- 
cal press assistance to the industries 
they serve. All three are outstanding 
companies in their fields— successful 
because they miss no bets in a com- 
plete advertising, merchandising and 
public relations job. 

After you have completed the pre- 
liminary studies I have outlined— 
studies of your publicity markets and 
the internal study of your own com- 
pany as a news source—after you 
have set tangible objectives—then 
you are ready for your next step. 

6. Make up a publicity schedule. 
Map out your releases for a year 
ahead. Here the planning process is 
almost identical to the preparation of 
an advertising schedule in business 
papers. Plan your exclusive releases 
to each publication so that they are 
spaced out... three, four, or five in 
a year...with a breathing spell in 
between. If the editors in any field 
are anxious to have exclusive stories 

as they are in the architectural and 
building fields—split up your “ex- 
clusives” so that each publication has 
a fair share of the important stories. 


Keep Deadlines Straight 


In planning your publicity sched- 
ule, pay attention to deadlines. 
Monthlies are always planning their 
editorial contents from three to six 
months ahead. Most feature articles 
are in type a month before publica- 
tion date. Weeklies often work from 
two to six weeks ahead of publica- 
tion. Obviously, your chances of good 
presentation are enhanced when you 
give the editor good material well 
ahead of publication date. 

This principle of watching dead- 
lines is particularly important in re- 
leasing stories that will appear in 
newspapers. Nothing irritates a busi- 
ness paper editor more than a mimeo- 
graphed release that arrives on his 
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desk the morning after he has read 
an important story in the daily news- 
paper. Business paper editors will re- 
spect your confidence. Treat them 
with respect and they will treat you 
well. 

7. Save the editor’s time. Hundreds 
of press releases never get read. Here 
are a few simple pointers: 

a. Identify your company and 
yourself. Put your company’s name 
and address and your own name and 
telephone extension number at the 
top. 

b. Tell your story in a brief head- 
line. 

c. Digest the salient facts in a tele- 
graphic summary, preferably less 
than one page. 

d. Supplement the digest with all of 
the facts any editor will need. Use a 
clear cut outline instead of a straight 
news type of story, if the facts are 
technical and complicated. 

e. Set a release date that is fair to 
all of the publications in your field. 
If one publication comes out on Mon- 
days and a competitor on Fridays, 
alternate release dates on important 
stories so that each will get his share 
of breaks. 

f. Eliminate puff. If you don’t, the 
editor will... that is, if he has time. 
If he hasn’t time, he will throw the 
release in the waste basket. 

g. By all means date your releases. 
Editors often file releases for future 
use. The date of the story is import- 
ant when it turns up weeks later in a 
live file. 

h. Don’t waste money on photo- 
graphs, engravings, matts or stereo- 
types. Select the photographs that are 
particularly interesting to each pub- 
lication. Send no more. If you have a 
wide selection, mimeograph a list of 
captions and negative numbers for 
your mailing and supply a return card 
which the editor can use to order ad- 
ditional prints. Or enclose a stamped 
and addressed envelope for returning 
unused prints. 

i. Keep your mailing lists live. If 
you don’t know an editor personally, 
address him by title. Editors are an- 
noyed by letters addressed “Dear 
Jim.” when Jim has been working 
somewhere else for five years. And 
their time is wasted unnecessarily 

when five or six copies of one re- 
lease turn up addressed to as many 
sub-editors in a single day’s mail. 

j. Be honest with the business press. 
There is no place for Hollywood 

stunts in industrial publicity. The 
editor rarely forgets the man who 
fakes a story. It is only human to 
toss every release from the faker in 
the waste basket. And it is just as 
human to run practically every story 


released by a publicity man who 














carefully builds and maintains a 
reputation for accuracy and service, 


- * ~ 


Those are the tips I can offer you 
from my experience. Here are a few 
horrible examples of what not to do. 

Last winter a release came in from 
a general agency in Chicago: “Some- 
thing new is usually new in any 
man’s language. We are enclosing a 
description and an engraving of the 
newest thing in fishing. ...the Jones 
bait retriever.” With the release came 
a stereotype, worth probably three 
dollars. Three dollars each to about 
500 publications, when only half a 
dozen will run the story. Gross waste, 
but a nice agency commission on pro- 
duction of $1.500 worth of elec- 
tros. .. 

Here’s another, from an oil com- 
pany in Texas. “If you have a de- 
partment for such news iteyns as the 
attached, will you publish this per- 
sonel change in your next available 
issue?” 

And After Publication, Send... 

Did this man send a release? No. 
He sent a photostat of the story as it 
appeared in the Oil & Gas Journal 
three weeks before. 

To rub salt into the wound, he fol- 
lowed up with, “Here is a carbon of 
the release we sent you on Jan. 21. 
To date we have not seen this story 
published in your magazine. Will you 
please print it in the next issue.” That 
on February 9, before the next issue 
had appeared. 

Still another press release—this 
time accompanied with a return post- 
al card with check mark squares, 
“Accepted— rejected—will appear— 
date of issue— and name of publica- 
tion—.” It is almost impossible for 
an editor to guarantee appearance of 
any release until the form is locked up 
on the press. 

If you want to know what hap- 
pened to your releases, read the pub- 
lications yourself. Or subscribe to 4 
good business paper clipping service. 
such as R. H. Bacon & Co., Chicago. 

Finally—and this is from one o 
the biggest publicity agencies in New 
York—“Supersonic Television 
held a press party for magazine 
editors yesterday.” This release was 
mailed to the editors who were not 
invited. 

That’s enough for the 
There are hundreds committed every 
year. 

You can sum up this entire pape! 
in one short bit of advice. 

If publicity is worthwhile to your 
company, use your head. Do the J® 
well. 

If it isn’t worth doing, don’t do 1 


he yners. 
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PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMERS can 
see more than 100 furnaces of many 
types operating under actual produc- 
tion conditions in this custom heat 
treating plant, one of four operated by 
a Lindberg companion organization. 


By BOB AITCHISON, Editor 


Diversifying Your Distribution Channels 


How one company uses eight different distribution systems to keep costs down 
and profits up in selling a diversity of related and not-so-related product lines 


is told in this fourth article in IM's series on industrial distribution. 


This and a 


succeeding article, which follow three on the building materials industry, will 

uncover the varied distribution methods of Lindberg Engineering Co., Chicago, 

maker of many products, of which the most important are industrial heat 
treating furnaces, and industrial melting furnaces. 


( NCE YOU START diversifying 

your company s line of industrial 
produtts, you may find that your old 
distribution system is no longer suffi- 
cient. The system for your established 
major product line may not be at all 
suitable for the new product that you 
are adding. 

One company that sells a variety of 
products and that of necessity uses 
a diversity of distribution systems is 
Lindberg Engineering Co.. 
\ medium-size company with annual 
sales of $6,000,000, Lindberg manu- 
factures industrial heat treating fur- 
haces, melting furnaces, laboratory 
heat treating furnaces. induction and 
dielectric heating units, transformers, 
airport lighting equipment and air 
and hydraulic cylinders. 


Chicago. 


'he company finds it necessary to 
use eight different distribution sys- 


ten Occasionally. several systems 


SALESMEN often take a prospective 
buyer to a customer's plant where he 
can see the equipment in operation—as 
at the captive foundry of the Chicago 
Transit Authority where this melting 
furnace is installed. 


overlap, but they are nevertheless 
basically different. 

Industrial heat treating furnaces ac- 
count for the largest share of the 
companys dollar volume, and, as 


might be expected, this line calls for 


the most far-flung distribution organi- 
zation. 
Almost any organization manufac- 




































turing products that involve metal 
parts, is faced with the necessity of 
heat treating. The product or parts of 
the product often call for annealing, 
hardening, tempering, brazing or any 
of some 25 or 30 other heat treating 
operations. 

Watch manufacturers must harden 
hundreds of tiny metal parts. Razor 
blades must be hardened and temp- 
ered. Nearly every part in your car 
has seen the inside of a heat treating 
furnace from the nuts and bolts on 
the radiator hose clamp to valves, 
pistons and motor blocks. Many metal 
parts of your television set, washing 
machine, electric ice box require heat 
treating. At the office, parts of your 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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By ROBERT NEWCOMB and MARG SAMMONS 


Telling the Story to 
the Right People 


LMOST any plant in almost any 
community is grist for the rumor 
mill. 

Employment is curtailed, so the 
plant is closing down. The cafeteria is 
shut two days for painting, so the 
food must be poisoned. Machinery is 
moved from one building to another 
for efliciency’s sake, so the whole 
place is to be mechanized and layoffs 
will start tomorrow on a large scale. 

It's been some time now since the 
more alert and progressive organi- 
zations around the country started to 


dispense useful information at the 
local level. Many companies now 
maintain mailing lists of what are 
called “thought leaders” o1 


“opinion 

















































molders,” and to these groups the 
more useful and informative material 
is directed. A list of opinion molders 
would include, naturally, the press 
and the radio stations, the city hall, 
the libraries, the schools, the service 
clubs and the clergy, among others. 
And although the cle ‘rgy is listed last 
here, it is done sok ly for emphasis. 
The clergy belongs at the top, for it 
is the most constructive and influen- 
tial group of all. 

In Racine, Wis., where people have 
long been disposed to look for positive 
and enlightened industrial manage- 
ment activity, the local manufacturers’ 
association recently paid its respects 
to the clergy and thereby tied the 
knot of good-will a little tighter. Read- 
ers of this department who are 
charged, as many are, with the public 
or industrial relations of their com- 
panies, are invited to draw up a chair 
and tune in on the Racine program. 
Here it is: 

In May, the executive secretary of 
the Manufacturers’ Association of Ra- 
cine met with a committee of ministers 
to discuss a plan calling for visits to 
Racine plants by members of the 
clergy. The plan had been put in ef- 
fect some time before in Rochester, 
N.Y., by the Industrial Management 
Council there, and had proved so 
successful that the clergymen decided 
to give it a try. It was a good try, with 
a good result. 

The month of June was set aside 
for the program. Members of the 
committee canvassed their own church 


CLERGYMEN GOT ON-THE- 
SPOT information and a better under- 
standing of employe and management 
problems, when the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Racine, Wis., sponsored 
tours of industrial plants for the clergy. 
Top: Two clergymen survey a conveyor 
line at the G. C. Johnson & Son plant. 
Center, from left: Rev. H. F. Thomas; 
Robert A. Haas, a St. Francis Seminary 
student working in the plant; Rev. R. 
Fechhelm and C. S. Anderson, president 
of the Belle City Malleable Iron Co. 
Bottom: the entire group outside the 
J. I. Case Co. plant. 


Employe Communications - Public Relations 
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groups to determine who would lik: 
to participate in the plant visits. The 
association later assigned these mem- 
bers of the clergy to groups of rough 
ly 15 each, and scheduled each man 


for four plant visits—on each Wed 
nesday of the month. 

Although the companies to be visit- 
ed developed specific tours to fit local 
conditions, the pattern generally fol- 
lowed these lines: The guests arrived 
at the plant, were given a “briefing” 
on what they were to see, and then 
moved through the plant. They were 
guests of officials at luncheon, where 
they discussed plant operations, pol- 
icies and practices. 

At the end of the month, the entire 
group of clergymen and industrialists 
represented met at a dinner, so that 
all might become better acquainted 
and, what’s more, so that whole re- 
lationship of local manufacturers to 
the community could be clearly under- 
stood. The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
film, “Productivity, Key to Plenty” 
was shown at the final meeting, fol- 
lowed by an open question period in 
which all the questions were answered. 


Five Key Results 


All well and good. The projeet was 
a plant open house on a broad scale 
for members of the clergy. What did 
it accomplish? The project: 

1. Gave the clergymen a new view 
of local industry—something many 
of them felt they needed—and gave 
them a new appreciation of manage- 
ment’s contribution to the welfare of 
Racine. 

2. Gave the clergymen a better un- 
derstanding of what a progressive 
manufacturers’ association is attempt- 
ing to do. 

3. Established, or re-established. a 
personal contact between the clerg) 
and the industrial leaders in the com- 
munity, who were able to meet on a 
man-to-man basis and talk over local 
industry, the element that keeps the 
local wheels turning. 

1. Created warmer feeling w th 
plant employes who, as members o! 
the various congregations represented, 
saw, met and talked with their own 
clergymen as they passed through on 
the tour. (There were dozens of ex 
amples of this.) 

5. Underscored, by means of ope 
discussion at the final meeting, the 
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SOME YEARS AGO there was justification for the 
term “cheap labor” as applied to Southern industrial 


9 
y” Nation $s best market plants. But the war and other changes eliminated low 


labor costs. As a consequence, economical materials 


7 for materials handling handling has become of major importance to Southern 


industrial management. 


. } ts Manufacturers have a problem in capitalizing on 
equipmen ge this need. There are comparatively few large ”indus- 


re trial” centers in the South and Southwest. Industry is 


id “special treatment’ dispersed among hundreds of smaller centers. Fre- 


quent calls on prospects are difficult, for distances 
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mutuality of interests on the part of 
the two groups. 

The thank-you letters were reveal- 
ing. To one company president a min- 
ister wrote: 

“Just a word of appreciation to you 
personally for your personal interest 
and hospitality to us as you conducted 
us through your plant today. I am 
sure it has been very helpful to me to 
interpret a worker's job and manage- 
ments problems just a little more 
clearly. 

“I am glad to note a deep concern 
on the part of management for the 
improved working conditions of their 
employes, and a continued interest in 
their well-being. I believe you are 
doing a fine job in this regard 
This same spirit must somehow be en- 
gendered in the minds of our laboring 
friends. With responsible leadership 
among the laboring group I am sure 
this will also come. 

“I am sure that you personally ex- 
hibit the finest attitude, which to me 
becomes a fine promise for the future 

If you believe there is any way 
in which we can be of any help to you, 
or to individuals in your organiza- 
tion, please do not hesitate to call on 
us. And we shall consider it a priv- 
ilege to call upon you where we be 
lieve vou can be of help to us.” 

Even the ruddiest skeptic would be 
inclined to concede that the author 
of that letter and the executive to 
whom it was addressed have a large. 
constructive viewpoint in common. 

Other clerical reactions were equal 
ly favorable. Nearly all expressed their 
appreciation, not only for the hospital- 
ity, but also for the opportunity the 
visits afforded of seeing local in- 
dustry at work. One commented: 

“We also appreciated your presen- 
tation of your company policy and 
ey idence of the company spirit. Those 
of my congregation who are employed 
at your company cannot speak too 
highly of the treatment and consider- 
ation they . . These tours 
valuable to us in our 


receive 
are extremely 
understanding of your problems, and 
in knowing something of the actual 
working conditions of your employes.” 

The visits of the clergy to Racine 
plants were not publicized extensively 
in the press, a reflection of good taste 
on the part of the committee. The 
whole program was handled with the 
dignity it deserved. 

The model for this type of com- 
munity effort originated in Rochester. 
The Racine industrialists, through 
their own manufacturers’ association. 
built a program of their own. Credit 
for piloting the Racine program goes 
to W. D. 
executive secretary, whose enterprise 
and initiative in building good will 


Stansil, the association’s 
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for industry in his community are 
nationally known. Other communities 
would do well, and go far, to take a 
tip from the Rochester-Racine pattern. 


Keep Them Better Informed 


On the face of it, the information 
manual or handbook for new employes 
appears to have little current value. 
In many plants, hiring is all but sus- 
pended, and the problem of turnover 
seems to be less disturbing than it 
has been for some time. 

But some time ago the employe 
handbook took on broader assign- 
ments. In addition to being a device of 
information about the company for 
the new employe, it became a public 
relations tool of broad value. 

One of the most interesting of the 
current crop is the “Employe Digest,” 
published by Allen B. DuMont Labo- 
ratories, Passaic, N.J. If a new em- 
ploye doesn’t know all about the com- 
pany he wants and needs to know, 
after reading its 102 pages, then he 
isn't qualified for the job, anyway. 

For brevity’s sake, these are some 
of the capsuled characteristics of the 
new DuMont manual: 

1. The manual doesn’t tell a cut- 
and-dried story of the company; the 
story is both interesting and complete. 
(The compilers aren't satisfied to say 
that the company is in television. 
They devote a couple of pages to tell- 
ing how television itself works). 

2. The reader gets a helpful depart- 
mental breakdown; each department 
gets roughly a page. The department 
head’s photo tops the page, and the 
copy briefly tells what the department 
itself does. 

3. There is a complete section de- 
voted to pictured products, with ex- 
planatory copy about each. The reader 
should know the complete DuMont 
line when he’s through. 

L. One section is devoted to a glos- 
sary of plant terms, along with their 
abbreviations. This probably helps to 
avoid a flock of time-consuming ques- 
tions, 

5. The rules are simple and to the 
potnt. 

6. An entire page is given over to 
those with long service records. 

7. There is space provided in the 
back for 
dresses ete.. so the owner doesn’t have 
to scribble all over the margins. 

8. The plastic-bound manual is well 
produced and attractive. No employe 
would be ashamed to have it around. 

The day of the old Simon Legree 
rule book has gone. The chances are 
it will never return. And the new em- 
ploye, even in a leveling-off period. 
has just as much right to a good re- 
ception as he does when the market 


miscellaneous notes. ad- 


is active. DuMont’s old as well as 
new employe will probably hang on to 
his manual, because it tells him what 
he wants to know. (The organization 
has a limited quantity of manuals on 
hand—if you'd like one, write E. W 
Allen Jr., Personnel Dept., Allen B. 
DuMont Laboratories, Passaic, N. J. 


WIND 
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Dealer Publication 


This department gets a flood of 
dealer publications of all kinds over 
the desk. It isn’t perceptible enough 
yet to indicate a trend, but it looks as 
though some of these jobs are de- 
veloping a conversational editorial 
style that, to us at least, is greatly to 
be preferred to the smash, bang type 
of stuff so characteristic of the pre- 
war era. 

Case in point is The Ford Dealer. 
It’s a lavish job and costs a pretty 
penny but it has magazine elements 
that should be pleasing to readers. In 
fact. it’s a magazine rather than an 
advertising promotion; it has the 
touch and feel of one, and it ought 
to invite a more careful reading than 
the stuff that utilizes gobs of color 
and box car type. Editor of the Deal- 
er is a one-time employe publication 
editor for Ford: he was brought in to 
handle the sales job. 

Figure this one out for yourself: 
When you get 16 pieces of promo- 
tional literature on the same type of 
product in one mail, and 15 of them 
are enough alike to be brothers, you re 
apt to reach first for the less startling 
one, and more inclined to spend time 
with it. (Ref.: The Ford Dealer, Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., Jack 


Naylon, editor). 


The New Product 


When Lever Brothers recent ly 
brought out a new face powder, the 
employe publication not only made 
a mention of it: Lever Standard en- 
closed with each issue an envelope 
with a generous sample in it. A few 
months earlier Lever introduced its 
new home permanent, and supplied 
a card with each issue of the publica- 
tion so that an employe could fill it 
out and receive a free kit. Such de- 
vices establish acceptance at the plant 
level, and build a whale of a lot of 
good will besides. (Ref.: Lever Stand- 
ard, Lever Bros.. Cambridge, Mass., 
Jack Barnes, editor). 

A few months ago Kaiser alumi- 
num foil was introduced to the mar- 
ket. Readers of The Permanente News 
could read about it until daylight. 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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“ .. » DON’T FORGET THAT OVER 25% of 1949’s 
“ ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION WORK WILL 
on TAKE PLACE IN THE 5 STATE TERRITORY 
| COVERED BY CONSTRUCTIONEER!... 


of . . . Through the pages of Constructioneer over 9,500 con- 
tractors, engineers, state, county and township officials 
will receive your sales message in 26 issues each year; edited 
rd to get and hold their attention with news and features of 
their own territory! .. . Cover this 5 state, 2 billion dollar 
market completely with a hard-hitting program that will help 


he your men to do a more effective selling job with your product! 
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Feomment ON CATALOGS * SOOKLETS 7 DIRECT MAIL 





CHICAGO LIGHTING INSTITUTE demonstrates to busi- 
ness and industry the latest developments in lighting for of- 
fice, factory and all types of display from show windows to 
industrial shows. At left: The institute’s reception room is in- 


g Sales Promotion Ideas 


@ EXHIBITS @ MOTION PICTURES ¢. SLIDE FILMS e SALES HELPS | 


30 Utilities, Manufacturers 


Boost Power, 


ORE THAN 30 lighting equip- 
ment manufacturers and utility 
companies have arrived at an unusual 
and dramatic medium of sales pro- 
motion that is mutually helpful to all. 
The medium is the Chicago Light- 
ing Institute which offers a broad 
variety of activities and services such 
as exhibits, evening lighting classes, 
stage shows, and lecture and con- 
sultation service on lighting. These 
services are aimed largely at educat- 
ing business and industry in modern 
lighting—including 
velopments achieved during and aftet 
the war—as a means of enlarging 
the market for the sponsors’ products: 


many new de- 


lighting equipment and power. 

Facilities include offices. labora- 
tories, showrooms, classrooms and an 
auditorium—all equipped with the 
latest in lighting and occupying the 
entire 12th floor at 37 S. Wabash 
Ave. 

Conferences on technical lighting 
are held periodically for architects, 
building 
tractors and interior decorators. Sev- 
eral evening courses in lighting at- 
tract a similar group. Consultation 
service on good lighting for office, 


managers, engineers, con- 


70 


Lighting Sales 


factory, school, playground, home, 
etc., is offered to business and pro- 
fessional men. Such visitors ranged 
last year from a doctor inquiring 
about operating room fixtures to a 
jewelry manufacturer seeking infor- 
mation on fluorescent inspection 
lamps for assembly line repairs and 
production. 

Lecturers on lighting are provided 
for business men’s associations and 
clubs. 

\ 90-minute entitled 
“From Flame to Fluorescence” and 
beamed to a non-technical audience 
such as professional groups, trade as- 


stage show, 


sociations and high school and col- 
lege classes is presented free of charge 
for audiences numbering from 25 to 
200 persons. A course on artificial 
light for amateur photography also is 
offered. 

Color comparison booths in a dis- 
play room demonstrate how identical 
fabrics and wall paper appear to vary- 
ing advantage under different shades 
of white fluorescent lamps—factors 
important in trade show exhibits, 
show windows and all types of dis- 
plays. Other exhibits include a booth 
showing uniform lighting versus spot 
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directly lighted. Neutral wall panels are colored by subtle 
lighting effects. At right: Staggered rows of fluorescent light 
provide more wattage in auditorium. Dimmers raise, lower 
light gradually, and are controlled at the speaker’s podium 


lighting for inspecting metal, textile 
and other objects. 

The stage in the auditorium has no 
footlights. Batteries of flood, spot and 
ultraviolet lights are mounted out of 
sight in a ceiling recess and are con- 
trolled from a panel on the speaker's 
rostrum. Overhead fluorescent lights 
are arranged in a novel zig-zag pat- 
tern providing more wattage than th 
conventional rows. 

Sponsors of the institute, which 
COLOR comparison booths show how 
varied lighting changes appeal of dis- 
played products. Below: 60-inch sphere 
in institute’s demonstration laboratory 

measures light diffusion. 
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: IT’S THE QUALITY 

“e . “eighty-seven per cent of the current ...“NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST not 

aie month’s inquiries are recognized as only produced more inquiries, but it 

“tang good sales prospects—most of the in- also produced a larger volume of sales 
quiries materialized through NEW than any other trade publication on our 
EQUIPMENT DIGEST are developed schedule. Practically every inquiry re- 
into sales. NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST ceived as a result of our NEW EQUIP- 

ctile C0 PIES inquiries are of the highest quality.” MENT DIGEST advertising is from a 

a ih Td —from a manufacturer of milling potential buyer of our equipment.” 

» onl otal distri ution) cutters and air cylinders. aire @ mantesiter of diimiun 

oe a and electric hammers, 

con- 

iker’s 

lights 


Uniess they come from the right men in the right plants... inquiries 
mean very little. 


pat- 


oe f 200,000 4 
READERS 


which Quality inquiries mean prospects, leads, sales. 


N.E.D. advertisers, themselves, furnish the best proof of the quality as well 


y how 
f dis- as quantity of inquiries they receive. Our files are bulging with unsolicited 
sphere on letters commenting upon the fine leads produced and the actual sales result- 
ratory 


ing from N.E.D. advertisements. 


When they talk about N.E. D. inquiries, advertisers say “a/ways good,” “high 
calibre,” “high quality,” “excellent,” “successful”... ask the man from N.E.D. 
to give you details on the job it can do for you. 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 







| Penton Building 
| Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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moved into its present ultra-modern 
quarters last October, are leaders of 
the local lighting industry. These are 
Commonwealth Edison Co. and Public 
Service Co. of Northern Illinois, Chi- 


cago; Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., 
Des Plaines, Ill, Chicago district 


offices of Westinghouse Electric Corp.., 
General Electric Co. and Sylvania 
Electric Products; Curtis Lighting, 
Chicago: and the Electric Association 
of Chicago, electrical 
contractors and wholesalers. In addi- 
tion to these eight member compa- 
there are 
members. 


representing 


nies some 25 associate 


Reliance Uses Industrial Shows 
to Cultivate Stockholders 


Another use has been found for in- 
dustrial shows—improving company- 
stockholder relations. 

Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland manufacturer of industrial 
motors, has started a practice of send- 
ing invitations to stockholders to visit 
the company’s exhibit at industrial 
shows. When Reliance exhibits at a 
show, stockholders in that area are 
invited to attend as special guests of 
President J]. W. Corey. who is on hand 
to answer questions about the compa- 
ny, its products and the exhibit. The 
idea was initiated at the American 
Mining Congress Coal Exposition in 
Cleveland, drawing 100 stockholders. 


Telephone Snares Prospects 
for Bemis at Trade Show 


Sometimes it’s a trick of getting 
“audience participation” to put across 
a sales your industrial 
show exhibit. 


This one was done with mirrors and 


message al 


an oversize dial telephone. 

Bemis Brothers Bag Co., St. Louis, 
used the telephone as the central fea- 
ture of a display at the National Pack- 
aging Exposition in Atlantic City. 
Each number on the dial corresponded 
with one of 10 Bemis products and 
controled a light behind one of 10 
“mirrors.” When a visitor dialed for 
information about a product, the ap- 
propriate mirror was illuminated from 
behind, transforming the mirror into 
a colored transparency illustrating the 
product in use and describing it. 


Product Diversification 
Traced by Koppers Booklet 


Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, has en- 
abled strangers to get a quick knowl- 
edge of the company’s products and 
operations by means of an 18-page, 
pocket-size booklet. 

In highly readable manner, the 
booklet offers a brief account of each 
division and when, how and why it 
These divisions, many 


was formed. 
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$1,000,000 Display Promotes a Bank 





DOING THINGS IN A BIG WAY, Waukesha State Bank drew an estimated 

8,000 visitors to see $1,000,000 in cash displayed under a Plexiglas bubble in the 

lobby on the bank's fifth anniversary. Tewes-Roedel Plastics Corp., Waukesha, 

Wis., maker of the 18 x 32” bubble, believes (undoubtedly with good reason) that 
it is the first plastic bubble ever custom built to guard $1,000,000. 


of which were created to utilize the 
by-products of the coke-oven indus- 
try, include chemicals, wood preserv- 
ing, tar products, piston ring, gas and 
coke, shops, and engineering and con- 
struction. At the back is a list of plants 
and sales offices and an alphabetized 
list of 200 Koppers Products. 
= 








NEW and different is this folding pic- 
ture postcard that General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N.Y., distributed as a 
souvenir—in place of the usual bro- 
chure—at the company’s latest open 
house. G-E printed 25,000 copies at 7 
cents each. “Card” contains more than 
25 pictures of G-E’s Erie works. 
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New Color Harmony Manual Aids 
Coordination in Print, Design 


Container Corp. of America, Chi- 
cago, has published the third edition 
of the “Color Harmony Manual,” de- 
signed to aid artists in the discovery 
and invention of harmony and _ the 
specification and coordination of 
printing, painting, dyeing and design. 

The new edition has increased from 
680 to 943 the number of 
charted in a scientific arrangement 
of hexagonal color chips, prepared by 
spraying a pigmented lacquer of a cer- 
tain color to a sheet of transparent 
cellulose acetate. Price is $133.38. 


cr lors 


‘Time’ Uses Trick Mail Piece 
on Industrial Advertisers 

You can’t always play a trick o! 
your prospect and get away with it- 
but Time has tried it with a mailing 
piece to industrial advertisers. 

A heavy-paper folder is headed with 
a pictured row of 10 executives, with 
heads cut out to slide upward like th 
penny valentines. Each executive has 
a title-general manager, plant super 
intendant, purchasing agent, etc. 
headline below says, “Can you pu 
your finger on the key man to sell? 
Now see if you can pull him out o 
the crowd.” The trick is that it can! 
be done. When you select an execu 
tive and try to pull him out, the other 
nine come out with him. ; 

The point, backed by the copy: Not 


RD ht 5 





one man, but many, influence th 


average industrial purchasing decr J 


sion. 7 ime claims it reaches all. 
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VIAA Budget Survey 


@ The NIAA news insert in this issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING carries a story of one of the most com- 
prehensive industrial advertising budget surveys 
ever undertaken. This NIAA study will give a 
national picture of (1) methods used to determine 
the industrial ad budget, (2) who approves it, (3) 
how long a period it covers, (4) allocation between 
product and institutional advertising, (5) agency 
compensation, (6) number of employes in advertis- 
ing department and (7) functions of advertising 
department. The survey will also provide a break- 
down of advertising appropriations by media. 

The success of this project rests almost wholly in 
the hands of industrial advertisers. Every indus- 
trial ad man not only has an opportunity of con- 
tributing to the national store of knowledge on this 
subject—he has a definite obligation. 

NIAA members will receive a double pay-off for 
the small amount of time and effort expended to 
participate in the study. First, the findings—an 
important marketing tool—will be available to all 
participants. Second, while most industrial adver- 
tisers have available all of the information called 
for, many may not have it organized into a single 
concise report. The well organized and well thought 
out questionnaire form will serve to bring together 
much vital ee advertising and marketing in- 
formation, and in some cases may provide indus- 
trial advertisers ‘with an even clearer picture of 
their own activities. 

The large number of requests that NIAA national 
headquarters in New York receives for industrial ad 
budget information is definite proof of the need for 
up-to-date facts and figures on the subject. Some 
2,000 questionnaires have been mailed to industrial 
advertisers. Yours is probably on your desk now. 
Mail it back to headquarters as promptly as you can. 


How Industry Can Cooperate With Colleges 


® One of industry’s permanent problems is how to 
cooperate with colleges and universities in order to 
help them do a better job of preparing students for 
the industrial marketing and advertising world. 
In 1943, INDUsTRIAL MARKETING suggested that 
industry should actively encourage colleges to offer 
engineering students training in marketing and re- 
‘ated fields. IM pointed out that many executives 
responsible management and marketing positions 
are graduates of engineering schools .. . . and that 
it is only natural that an engineer, trained in pre- 
cision methods, would be less familiar with and less 
unpressed by the psychological processes which com- 
pose advertising, and with the techniques of mani- 
pulating manpower into successful marketing or- 
ganizations. 
Vhy is it then, that so many engineers have risen 
to (op management, distribution, marketing research, 
Saics, and advertising spots in so many companies? 


Editorially Speaking 


Simply because management has often had arbi- 
trarily to assign these jobs to the men who have 
shown the most native ability in that direction. They 
have had to learn by experience, trial and error, 


with comparatively few guide posts along the way. 

How much easier it would have been for these 
men, had they received marketing teaching in col- 
lege. Engineering graduates are going into industry 
in ever increasing numbers. Sooner or later, many 
of these men will find themselves receiving assign- 
ments directly relating to sales, advertising and dis- 
tribution. With preliminary training in marketing, 
they would, without a doubt be able to do a more 
efficient job—in less time. 


Dean Turner Asks Six Questions 


Other methods of working with our colleges have 
been suggested by Fred H. Turner, dean of students, 
University of Illinois. In a recent talk before the 
first annual Ohio Valley Industrial Advertising Con- 
ference in Cincinnati, in which he referred to the 
teaching of industrial advertising and marketing, 
Dean Turner said, “Most colleges and universities 
are hungry for a closer contact with business and 
industry, and an opportunity to join hands with the 
men of business and industry in doing a better job 
of training our students. . . 

“How soon will you tell us the courses which we 
should give our students to make them better 
qualified . . .?” 

Directing his remarks to NIAA, Dean Turner con- 
tinued, “Have any of you ever talked to a dean of 
business administration, or a director of a school 
of journalism about a cooperative venture in cur- 
riculum building, to meet your needs? Do you have 
a committee for cooperation with colleges and uni- 
versities? Do your representatives attend the meet- 
ings of the Association of Deans of Schools of Busi- 
ness and Administration? Has any member of your 
organization talked to men such as Dr. Francis J. 
Brown of the American Council on Education in 
Washington, on joint studies which you might at- 
tempt? Who knows Dr. Harold McGrath, the new 
U. 5. Commissioner of Education, who brings a 
fresh, progressive view to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, which might be just waiting for a proposal 
from an organization such as yours? 

Dean Turner’s friendly questions provide food 
for thought. Has industrial advertising taken the 
time and effort to help schools increase the effective- 
ness of their industrial advertising and marketing 
courses ¢ 

Most of our colleges and universities stand ready 
and willing to cooperate with industry. There are 
two ways in which industry can take advantage of 
this opportunity: (1) encourage engineering schools 
to offer industrial marketing and related courses to 
students and (2) work more closely with schools of 
business administration and schools of journalism 
in suggesting curricula for industrial advertising 

and marketing students. 














“To keep management sold, 
keep the P.A. informed” 


“The modern Purchasing Agent is an important member 
of the management team. Buying is only one of his respon- 
sibilities. He must be posted on price trends, inventory 
policies, new materials and production methods, and 
countless other factors which reflect opportunities for 
better operating economy. Our policy is to keep the 
Purchasing Department fully informed,” says Mr. George 
A. Park, Sales Manager, Eastern Region, Abrasive Division, 
Norton Company, largest producer of abrasive products. 

There aren’t enough hours in a day to keep industry's 
buyers fully informed personally, as sales executives know. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
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enw REGION 


FOR PURCHASING 
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That's why Norton Company, and more than 600 other 
sales-alert manufacturers, find PURCHASING an indis- 
pensable sales ally. Purchasing executives turn regularly 
to the editorial and advertising pages of this, their own 
trade paper, for complete, accurate, up-to-the-minute 
information — in order to plan more effectively as mem- 
bers of the management team. 

Today, with sales resistance growing, a sales force needs 
all the assistance it can get. Consistent, informative 
advertising in PURCHASING becomes a forceful part of 
your selling effort — because it’s the one national maga- 
zine tailored to the exact requirements of the purchasing 
function, read regularly by P.A.’s controlling 85% of 
industry’s purchases! For details, write PURCHASING, 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Offices in Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Los Angeles. 
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INCREASING 


INDUSTRY 


speak for themselves 


American Woolen Co. advanced prices of some lines in 
early June. 


Burlington Mills Corp. was increasing production in 
some of its rayon units in June. 


Woolen and worsted payrolls in Rhode Island gained 
42% in May over April, according to Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. 


Cotton payrolls in R. I. gained 1.4% in May over April, 
according to same source. 


Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Co., East Rochester, N. H., started 
up June 13 after being closed since February 18. 


Sawyer Regan Co., Dalton, Mass., added a second shift 
to meet demand for fall woolens. 


Draper Bros., Canton, Mass., went on two shifts. 


Bryant Finishing Co., Quidnick, R. [., put on a third 
shift for 6 days a week. 


Production of viscose and acetate rayon, both yarn and 
staple, in May showed a 10 to 15% gain over April, which 

















her Windsor Print Works, North Adams, Mass.., due to mod- was the first reversal of a downtrend for four preced- 
Jis- ernization of machinery, made a high production record ing months. June gained 14% over May. 
rly in May; and further modernization is being planned by 
wn its management as a result. Appalchian Mills Co., Knoxville, Tenn., reopened June 
ate ; 10 following five-month shutdown. 
_ M. Lowenstein & Sons, New York, is spending $4,600,000 
in extensions and improvements to its cotton mills in 
eds the Carolinas. More textile-mill machinery is running, wearing out, be- 
tive Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates in late June gave coming obsolete. Maintenance and replacement outlays 
t of notice of intention to reopen Greylock Mill, North are in order. Time-saving, cost-cutting devices are mag- 
1ga- Adams. Mass. nets of attraction for favorable attention by mill manage- 
ing ment. This healthy activity in textile mills is faced by a 
of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., continued its program market for mill products which is healthily competitive. 
NIG. of modernization and repair at full speed during its So let your advertising to this market tell how you can 
“a Period of curtailment. help mill men cut costs and save in production time. 
Ti W 
/EXTILE WORLD 
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* Lovell 


We're not picking on these boys. 
There are dozens of others just as 
loud. In fact, even those people with 
better copy seem to feel dealers are 
deaf, and consequently they must put 
their headlines in 120-point gothic. 

* Looking at some of these folks, we 
find several interesting uses of a mer- 
chandising medium. Lovell Mfg. Co.. 
for example, uses a bleed color page 
to pass along some good sales talk its 
dealers can use. Headed, “HOW TO 
USE “DOUBLE TALK’ TO SELL 
MORE WASHERS (. . . with Lovell 
Wringers),” it splits the page into 
two copy panels. The first, “1. DOES 
MORE THAN ANY WRINGER” has 
six illustrated features—‘“Pull and I/t 
Steps!”"—“Push and It Swings!”- 
“Gets Clothes Cleaner!’—“Gentle!” 

“Fast!”’—“Does Heavy Lijting!” 
Each is explained by a few lines of 
copy. (Note, incidentally, how the 


John Wood 


POEL ee? ae 





j BUILT RETTER THAN 


WR NGER 











Hotpoint 


copy writer just can’t leave those ex- 
clamation marks alone.) 
The second copy block is handled in 


similar style, under the head, “2. 
BUILT BETTER THAN ANY 


OTHER WRINGER.” Four illustrated 
points—“Power Electric Rolls!”— 
“Hardwood Bearings!”—“Balanced 
Pressure!”’—*“All-steel Frame!” 

Despite the abundance of exclama- 
tions (like too much salt in a good 
stew), we rate this an excellent trade 
ad. It is well designed, well-written, 
and directly helpful to the reader. Its 
objective was to give the dealer sales 
ammunition and this is done logically, 
in easy-to-assimilate fashion. An OK 
AS INSERTED to The Cleveland 
Copy group of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn. 

Sometimes it happens an advertiser 
has one big exclusive feature worth 
pushing rather than several. This is 


A. O. Smith 










| A.0. Smith is first to give you 
- the Automatic Water Heater 
You can DEMONSTRATE ! 
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the case with Hotpoint and its elec- 
tric range. Starts off, “Everybody's 
Pointing to HOTPOINT’S ‘PUSH. 
BUTTON-COOKING’!” This use of a 
catch phrase, so typical of appliance 
people, is good (if not carried to ex- 
tremes) and there is a lesson here for 
hidebound industrial advertisers. 
Just what is “Pushbutton-Cook- 
ing”? Well the copy should tell us, 
quickly, too. Here’s the subhead: 
Hotpoint’s Latest Triumph Sets 
New Sales and Production 
Records As Thousands Cheer 
Sensational Pushbutton Controls 
And Wonderful “Talking Colors”. 


Nope! *Tain’t here. Nuthin’ but 
hooey. Leave us try the main text . . . 
Never before a such 
features! Never 
theme so powerful! 


range with 
before a selling 
Hotpoint's 


revolutionary Automatic Electric 
Range with sensational “Push- 
button Cooking” is writing the 


great success story in range history. 


Not in this first paragraph. This is 
just drum beating. Doesn't teil the 
poor dealer a damn thing. Well, here's 
the second and last paragraph. 

Dealers have 36 outstanding fea- 

tures as sales clinchers—in addi- 

tion to Hotpoint’s Pushbutton Con- 
trols, “Talking Colors” and world 
famous Calrod Units. Dealers get 
aggressive, year-round advertising 
support in leading magazines and 
newspapers—plus solid merchan- 
dising aids that spell P-R-O-F-I-T. 

No wonder they call Hotpoint the 

franchise with a future! 


What the hell is “Pushbutton Cook- 
ing.” fellers? And while we're at it— 


what are “Talking Colors”? And 
“Calrod Units.” for that matter? 


What a way to cheat the reader! 
Now John Wood Mfg. Co., some- 

what less flamboyantly, but much 

more usefully, sells a feature like this: 


Headlines “The New JOHN 


says, 
WOOD Table Top Electric Water 
Heater SO EASY TO INSTALL 


in Any Kitchen.” Okay—“SO EASY” 

—how easy? Read the first seven lines 

of copy and you'll see: 
This John Wood model is sensation- 
tionally different... different be- 
cause it’s been designed to enable 
you to bring water heating conven- 
ience right into the kitchen and 
INSTALL IT STANDING UP! 
You simply (1) Bring pipes up to 
table height. (2) Push heater 
against wall and connect pipes at 
waist level to heater tank, then (3) 
slide table top of heater into posi 
tion and secure. It’s as simple as 
that. All controls, electrical con- 
nections and the drain valve are !o- 
cated behind the removable part 
panel for easy adjustment and 
servicing. 


There you are. See, it isn't any 
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From 19th Place to 5th... 
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Builds Sales Drive Around BSN Advertising to Thou- 
sands of Ripe Prospects in $7 Billion Merchandising 
Business With “Big Industry” Handling Problems 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS has helped many manufacturers of materials 
handling and allied equipment get established in the lumber and building 
naterials field. With BSN’s help, one leading manufacturer of warehouse 
conveying equipment has sold this $7 billion business up to 5th place on his 
best customer industry” list and is now aiming at second. 


So it goes with leading lift and straddle truck manufacturers, an important 
steel strapping manufacturer, labor-saving hand truck makers, many others. 
They recognize the “big industry” handling problems of the dealers and 
wholesalers in this field who buy, stock, sell and deliver an infinite variety of 
products—bulk and packaged—for all kinds of building work . . . everything 
from nails, lumber and coal to major household appliances. 


They know that to sell this big, ripe market the No. 1 vehicle is BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS. For BSN developed the market for equipment manufac- 
turers and is the only publication in the field that provides every-issue cover- 
age of lumber and building material handling problems. 


Your product story in BSN reaches the top dealers (and wholesalers) who 
control 85% of the business. Tell them what your equipment will do for them 
—how it can help them reduce costs, improve service, speed up productivity 
and guard profits. Tell them in BSN—and get your share of thousands of 
equipment that are waiting to be made in this big, ripe field—today. 





1948-49 EQUIPMENT ADVERTISERS IN BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 









American Floor Surfacing Egry Register Co. Morgon Co. 
Machine Co Equipment Engineering Co. National Cash Register Co. 
Anthony Truck Co. Exeeutone, Inc. Nelson Iron Works, Inc., N.P. 
Berber-Greene Co. Fairfield Engineering Co Nolan Co. 
Bassett Industries Fleming Manufacturing Co. Orton Crone & Shovel Co 
ago ee Co., Inc. Flex-Arm Manufacturing Co. Power Development Corp 
aser Manufacturing Co. Ford Truck Div., Ford Motor Co. Power-Pack Conveyor Co - ‘ 
Blow-Knox Div. of Blaw-Knox Co. Genero! Motors Truck Div. Rapids-Standard Co., Inc Partial List of Products Handled by One Lumber 
ay ehy xe Harnischfeger Corp., P & H Red Star Products, inc — 

m ° Hercules Stee! Products Corp Remington Rand Fy n ‘SAn aa py — 
Chevrolet Truck Division Heston & Anderson Ross iouee Co. Dealer in 1948: : s RT rR 
Clork Equipment Co Hyster Co. Seranac Machine Co. % 
a Machine Co. international Truck Div., Signode Stee! Strapping Co. 
arma oye a Co International Harvester Co. Silent Hoist & Crane Co 5,000,000 feet of lumber 2,600 squares of shingles 
aap ooscna ds Goon Joeger Machine Co Smith Co., T. L 800,000 feet of molding 9,800 kegs of nails 
Detox Wetchclock Corp Pp Jitterbug Sonder Co. Standard Conveyor Co. 1,800 doors 5,600 gallons of paint 
DeWolt, inc . Mall Tool Co Standard Register Co. pe Apne apd ; Plus th an 
Dodge Truck Division Maquoketa Co. Truck Mixer Manufacturers Bureau 480 000 es s * a ‘he fees sate 4 
Donley Brothers Co. Material Movement Industries, Inc. Twin-Tilt Truck Co. “ Pans Sn en ak 
Dumpcrete Div., Milwaukee Power Equipment Co. Universal Tampers, Inc. gypsum boord in building construction. 

Moxon Construction Co., Inc. Monorch Marking System Co. Weppot, Inc., Fred W. 
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Th : Free—Send today for your copy of 

e Dealer’s No. 1 Market-Place | 1949 Materials Mondiing Guide, It 
for Materials Handling Equipment yon eon bb Gd te te 
‘ building material dealers and 
wholesalers. 
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National Electrical 


harder to write good copy than it 
is to engineer a good water heater. 

Here’s another, presenting a salient 
feature in the form of a test. “A. O. 
SMITH is first to give you the Auto- 
matic Water Heater You can DEM- 
ONSTRATE!” In one corner of 
this ad there’s a big “list,” followed 
by “This Glass-Surfaced Steel Will 
Not Crack or Chip Under Repeated 
Mallet Blows!” There’s a demonstra- 
tion photo right below this, captioned: 


DIAMOND-TOUGH GLASS §sur- 
face of the bottom head of a Perm- 
aglas Automatic Water Heater 
tank withstands repeated blows 
from a mallet without 
cracking or chipping! Blurred 
hand and mallet in this photo show 
force 


wooden 


ot impact. 


This copy carries two-way convic- 
tion. It convinces the dealer he is in- 
vesting in the best merchandise 
him strong ammunition to 
convince his customers as well. 

Speaking of water heaters, here's 
a spread signed by the Electric Water 
Heater Section of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturer’s Association, 


and 
it gives 
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anufacturer’s Association 


with an intriguing headline, “WERE 
YOU THERE WHEN THEY HAND. 
ED OUT. . .$126.000,000? “Yes, as 
you guessed, that was the annual sales 
volume in this market.” The cue to the 
dealer, therefore, is to latch on to 
some of this money. Several subheads 
fan reader-interest— 
Proof that Electric Water 
ers are what people want 
Here's WHY people want 
Water Heaters 
Here’s why dealers like 
Electric Water Heaters. 
Interesting little chart on the facing 
page shows the sales curve for 1935- 
42 (never hitting much over 200,000 
units a year) and then the phenomenal 
for 1945-48, sky-rocketing to 
over 1,000,000 units a year. Gives 
the dealer lots to think about. 
Naturally, in 


Heat- 
Electric 


to sell 


curve 


any publication, 


you re 


going to see a lot of straight- 
product copy. Here are just two ex- 


amples, one quiet in tone, one a little 
noisier. 

Lyon Metal Products is the con- 
servative customer with, “Here’s what 
LYON QUALITY” in a 


we mean by 


gidaire 


Match or C hallenge / ; 


PROD? 


LUARIOCAS No. / REFRIGERATOR 
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Lyon 


color page on kitchen units. Copy is 
simply a direct exposition of features 
—“FINISH,” “STYLE,” “INSULA- 
TION,” etc. Eight of them, in fact, 
and mighty helpful for the retailer 
who reads his trade paper for in/for- 
mation. 


Lots of Copy 


Frigidaire is really doing the same 
sort of job, but they do it Bang! Bang! 
Bang! like this—* PROOF no one can 
Mate h or Challenge! The 11 MIL- 
LIONTH FRIGIDAIRE. PROOF that 
more people find more features. more 
value in AMERICA’S NO. 1 REFRIG- 
ERATOR!” Lots of copy and pictures 
in this big color spread, but the guts 
of the ad is in a panel 31% inches wide 
by 714 inches deep, labeled, “GET 
THESE FAMOUS ‘FIRSTS’ IN FRI- 
GIDAIRE!” Here we find 12 signih- 
cant features, including the “Meter 
Miser.” “Automatic Cold Control,” 
“Quick Cube Ice Trays,” ete. 

*General Mills, being 


merchandiser. has more 


an astute 


to promote 


% General Mills 
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MIL- 
* that a 
more To make original application sales, you need the Impact 
RIG- 
of Facts. 
tures 
guts 
wide For facts are the pathway from plan to plant. Hundreds 
- : of separate sets of facts go into the final decision. 
onill- 
Meter All title groups are responsible. Each must have, for 
= every new application, all the facts. 


stule 
me That's why hundreds of manufacturers advertise in I&EC. 


PACKED Its 35,000 subscribers (ABC) include all the men who 
RIAL PAGES need to know the facts across all title groups. They find 


200 FACT- 


EDITO ie Seen ' 
EVERY ™ ONTH! I&EC the key to original application of both equipment 


and materials. 


For the longest sales leverage per advertising dollar, 
put your product data before this fact-seeking audience 
—advertise in |&EC. 


INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


key to original applications 


puBLisHED BY THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
ADVERTISING MANAGEMENT: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — PHILADELPHIA — CLEVELAND — SAN FRANCISCO — LOS ANGELES — SEATTLE 
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turnover.... and make a maximum 

profit on a minimum investment. 
Brother, what bromides. Naturally, 
dealers don’t want to tie up their 
dough in slow-moving stuff. Naturally, 
they want faster turnover, maximum 
profit, minimum investment. The 
words are free—anybody can use 
them. But tell us why your line is 
fast-moving, Samson. Is it price? Is it 
national advertising? Exclusive fea- 
tures? What? And what wholesalers 
= have your line and where are they, and 
"yO clOst fie ofa a yn “Ts how well stocked are they, and exact- 


TO CLOSE THE OFAK 


Sranystronys « ly how fast can they deliver? 
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“yh You Can Sell a Label 






















Selling a label can make a lot of 


~~ ep uLUX sense, especially the way du Pont does 

it. Bear in mind, too, that du Pont is 
selling no product but the finish on 
the product, Dulux Enamel. The slo- 
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Sittin ie 
gan here is better than the head— 
Samson du Pont ey : 4 
Use the DuPont Seal to Close the { 
Deal!” Big blue trade mark with lines 
than just a good product. This color Batton, Barton, Durstine & Osborn i : ‘ 
nat nth kites a. “.?  Fadiating out of it to various large 
ee CS SS . a 5 wage , - appliances with another line of copy, 
significant headline, “Three Magic When you don’t have a Betty Croc- “It identifies America’s leading home 
Words!” Then, just to he sure no ker, you need somthing else—a sub appliances finish! 
one misses the point, there’s a red stantial something—to back up your The Safe Electrical Cord Committ ft 
line running from this head over to name. You can’t do what Samson sells a label. too—the Underwriters’ 
the headline of a consumer ad (which United does, for instance, and expect L ahoratories label. Headlines of this 
is the main illustration of this trade to cause much excitement. This ap- black and white page simply say, 
ad), circling the first three words. pliance advertiser says, “You buy as “This little label helps you MAKE \ 
This consumer headline says, “Betty you sell . . . with Samson.” On the BIGGER SALES.” Copy explains the L 
‘rocke roves 2 . . , en . , - é ms 4 Ji shaw 4 ' } ‘ 
Croc ker sugge ts 3 simple ways to face of it, that sounds like some new value of the label, the tests necessary 
SPEED SUMMER IRONING. inventory innovation, some kind of to procure it, and how the ultimate 
General Mill’s big “Sell” is builton 4 special plan to help dealers from consumer is pre-sold through national 
its well-known advertising  char- getting overloaded. But the copy: advertising. 





acter, Betty Crocker, and her use in Why tie up your money by volume The “Teaser” Technique is used 
purchases of slow moving mer- : es 
frequently in trade advertising as you 


chandise? Stretch your dollars by ioht t. Here’ 
o > va re c r ? Px: 
concentrating on Samson—the ee 






consumer ads. This, naturally, is a 
powerful plus for General Mills as 














well as a powerful plus for any GM fast-moving electrical appliances ample, Motorola’s two-color page, 
dealer. All in all it rates an OK AS Deh wees whales wil supply “Biggest TV news of 1949—11 NEW op 
INSERTED to copywriter Mary Set- out of stock on short notice. This INVENTIONS BY MOTOROLA— 
FEL, and layout artist Joun Laurie, of means that you get a much faster Coming soon in the 1950 line—Watch 
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Industrial Tape 


wait—you' ll whistle when you see 


them!” 

Finally, of course, there’s good old 
“Tell All,” ably demonstrated by this 
Deepfreeze (Division of Motor Prod- 
ucts Corp.) color page, “HOW YOl 
CAN MAKE MONEY SELLING. . . 
DEEPFREEZE HOME FREEZERS.” 
The bold color heads tell . . . 

“ABOUT THE INDUSTRY” 

“ABOUT THE PRODUCT” 

“HOW TO DISPLAY IT” 

“HOW TO DEMONSTRATE IT” 

“FREE SALES HELPS 

plus STRONG ADVERTISING” 

The common, conspicuous theme 
throughout all this appliance dealer 
copy is the strong emphasis on “the 
profit motive.” Often, this is overdone 
to the neglect of other sales ideas and 
helpful information. Too often, in- 
deed, it is unsupported. Nevertheless, 
too often it is missing completely in 
most other business paper advertising 








which prosaically sells a machine as 


a “machine” and not as a means of 
less costly produc tion. increased sales. 


greater profits. 
Variety Store Selling 


Variety sell 
thing. So almost everything is adver- 
tised in the trade papers in this grow- 


almost every- 


stores 


ing field. 

Here's toothpowder, Bristol-Myers 
announcing “. . . NEW TOOTH- 
POWDER with at least 40°% profit!” 
Yes, here's the profit motive again, 
as well as the exclamation! Mostly 


Ingram 


Talon 


this page sells a “deal” rather than 
the product, and this deal is shown 
in a box, easy as apple pie for even a 
first-grader. 

Industrial Tape Corp., 
color spread, shows a “Back to 
School” display, plugs its “ADVER- 
TISED IN LIFE” and with a headline, 
“SALES ARE GOING UP-UP-UP!” 
figures it’s done enough for the dealer. 
We don't. 

Wildroot rests its case on a series 
of “firsts” which a footnote states 
were, “Proved through recent drug 


in a two- 





Wildroot 


Dow 


store audits by a large independent 
research organization. Here they are: 
SALES 
TURNOVER 
PROFIT 
SERVICE 
ADVERTISING 

Donahue Sales Corp. ( Distributors 
of Packaged Talon Slide Fasteners) 
sells “Consumer Acceptance” in its 
color spread. Headline, “Sew-at-homes 
always say: ‘A Talon Fastener, 
Please!’ ” Short copy, big emphasis on 
20 years of using Talon fastener, and 
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The man who markets a product in the construction 
field needs this power-packed guide to construc- 
tion paper selling. It points the way to immediate 
entry to this diversified market. Write today to: 


G. L. Anderson, Secretary 
ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 
1022 Lumber Exchange Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“AN ASSOCIATION OF REGIONAL CONSTRUCTION 
PUBLICATIONS COVERING THE NATION” 
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Alligator 


reading Talon advertising. 

Ditto for Dow Chemical with its, 
“Customers Prefer Nationally Adver- 
tised Plastic Housewares.” Plastic 
products with short captions scat- 
tered about this color spread, main 
text below pushing DOW’s customer 
converting schedules in leading na- 
tional magazines. 

This is a very limited sampling of 
the variety field. Big bulk of copy is 
straight product stuff, and this is un- 
derstandable because these outlets 
must carry so many different items. 
General handling is quite a bit quieter 
than electrical appliance field. 


For Men Only 


Here's Talon. Inc., itself, with a 
great big headline, “THIS EXCLU- 
SIVE AUTOMATIC LOCK (big pic- 


Rayve 


% Arrow 


ture of locking device—a Talon fast- 
ener compared with picture of locking 
device on ordinary zipper) IS 
MAKING THIS MAN FAMOUS.” 
The man (photo is a chin-in-hand, 
thinking pose) is “the manufacturer 
or buyer who knows a reliable Talon 
slide fastener.” 

*&In any merchandising field one of 
the things alert retailers want to know 
about is how well the product is 
backed by national advertising. In 
many fields, with many items, this 
consumer program is every bit as im- 
portant as the products, itself. In some, 
it may even be more important. Now, 
lots of people merchandise their na- 
tional schedules in lots of ways, but 
in our opinion, no one does it neater 
than Cluett, Peabody. By using a very 
simple device, “THE ARROW RE- 


PORTER.” this smart advertiser mere- 


ly reprints current consumer ads, each 
captioned as to what media it appears 
in, when, and what it will do for the 
retailer. Two pages of this, cleanly 
laid out and you have a winner. OK 
AS INSERTED to writer Henry 
SLesarR, of Young & Rubicam, N. Y. 
Pendleton Woolen Mills builds its 
color page around a “Back to School” 
promotion, offering tie-in mats, dis- 
play cards and display posters. (Why 
can't other fields have such promo- 
tions? Is this a fantastic idea? ) 
Belmont Clothes, seeking something 
more than just well-tailored clothes 
of good fabrics, says, “BELMONT 
BRINGS YOU THE NEW SHAPE!” 
Or as the sub rhapsodizes, “A totally 
new conception of men’s suit design! 
New lines! New syle! Never-before- 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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FACTORY has more paid subscribers in the 
Plant Operating Group than any other publication 


exclusively serving the manufacturing industries 


Number one objective of most manufacturers of industrial 
equipment, tools, supplies, or services, is to sell the plant 
operating group in the manufacturing industries. It’s not 
only the most important buying group, but by long odds it 
is manufacturing’s largest group numerically. 


For example .. . Factory had the opportunity to study the 
returns of surveys conducted over 16 manufacturers’ own 
mailing lists. In these studies, all the respondents — the 
manufacturers’ customers and prospects — were asked to 
identify themselves by function. From these 16 lists, em- 
bracing widely diversified products, it was found that nu- 
merically there were nearly twice as many plant operating 
men as there were of any other group. 


And it’s a rapidly growing group. Any number of important 
industry trends tend to increase the number of plant oper- 
ating men needed to carry on manufacturing. 


As the plant operating group has grown, so has Facrory’s 
coverage of it. FAcrory now brings industrial advertisers 
over 51,000 paid subscribers and more plant operating men 
than pay to read any other industrial magazine. 


wa\en RO)nen 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGrow-Hill Publication, ¢ 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18 N Y 












July 
Volume 12.2°/, (in Pages) Under 1948 


Industrial 
rack 
Class 
Export 


Grand Total 


Year 


to Date 


Volume 6.1 °%/, (in Pages) Under 1948 


Industrial! 
rrade 
Class 
Export 


Grand Total 


Industrial Group 


\ero 
American 
mo.) 

American Builder 

American City 

American Dyestuff Reporter 


Digest 


Aviation (semi 


American Machinist (bi-w.) 
American Printer 

Analytical Chemistry 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 
Automotive Indusries (semi- 


mo.) 
Aviation Operations 
Aviation Week 


Kakers’ Helper (bi-w.) 
hedding 

Ketter Roads 
Krewers’ Digest 

rick & Clay Record 


Bus Transportation 
Hh, 

f{anner (w.) 

Ceramic Industry 

hemical & Engineering 
News (w.) 

hemical Engineering 

hemical Industries 

hemical Processing Preview 

ivil Engineering 

oal Age 

mmercial Car Journal 

ontractors & Engineers 
Monthly (9% x 14) 


Construction Digest (bi-w.) 
Construction Methods 
Constructor 

Dairy Record 

Design News 

Diesel Progress (9 x 12) 


listribution Age 

rilling 

rug & Cosmetic Industry 
lectric Light & Power 
lectrical Engineering 
lectrical Construction & 
Maintenance 

tlectrical South 
lectrical West 

lectrical World (w 
lectronics 

ngineering & Mining 
Journal 

ngineering News-Record 
(iw. 

xcavating Engineer 
actory Management & 
Maintenance 

‘ire Engineering 

leet Owner 

ood Industries 

Food Packer 

Food Processing Preview 

Foundry 

(as 

(ras Age (bi-w.) 

Heating & Ventilating 

Heating, Piping & Alr 
Conditioning 

Ice Cream Review 

Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry 


92 


—— 


-—— 


Butane-Propane News (4% x 


1949 1948 
Pages 
»f 68 
39 36 
124 143 
119 121 
76 73 
*360 *521 
36 42 
32 35 
114 116 
149 142 
149 165 
*35 5 
*115 "06 
121 147 
&8 88 
‘1 1 
37 36 
+26 “41 
109 19 
*S1 *101 
65 "S33 
"58 *69 
125 118 
263 278 
"05 "95 
117 111 
7 1 
151 127 
158 188 
52 SS 
"145 *205 
$128 8164 
897 8113 
71 77 
103 R7 
56 51 
4 68 
83 o4 
*92 *120 
79 78 
*50 *48 
177 160 
12 52 
67 68 
*289 339 
107 §*426 
8902 128 
"304 §*390 
33 29 
*191 *219 
34 39 
123 121 
122 145 
*46 *45 
4 17 
*175 *192 
877 19 
73 69 
65 66 
13 140 
90 101 
103 120 





Advertising Volume 


| men PAPER advertising in July 
dropped 12.2% below the July 
total of last year. 

Of the 239 papers in the tabulation, 
a total of 24,387 pages of advertising 
were placed in July of this year, and 
27,780 for the corresponding period 
last year. The 25 papers in the Class 
group reported the least decrease, of 
6.8%, with a drop of 12.5% for In- 


_— iain few an dustrial and Export publications, and 
4 nge ange 90C% >_— 
15.927 18.205 2.278 135 12.9% for Trade papers. 
ais ‘eas oH ¥ For the first seven months of 1949, 
sk. 40 oa —- g : =” 
1,165 1331 166 —12.5 184,123 pages of advertising are 
24,387 27,780 3,393 12.2 shown, against 196,151 in 1948, or 
a percentage decline of 6.1%. The In- 
dustrial papers to date have declined 
6,525 pages, or 5.2%, with percent- 
ages for the group down 7.8%, Trade 
Page ° ° py , . . , ; 
1949 1948 Ghanee Change is down 7.8%, Class is off 6%, and 
118,877 125,402 6,525 5.2 Export papers off 10.5‘ Os 
12,115 15,691 3,578 7.8 
14,851 15,785 954 ~ 6.0 , 
8,302 9,273 971 —10.5 Unless otherwise noted, all publications 
- —_——-- are monthlies and have standard 
184,123 196,151 12,028 6.1 7 x 10 inch type page. 
Industrial Group 1949 1948 Industrial Group 1949 1948 
Pages Pages 
Telephony (w.) *120 *127 
Industrial Finishing (414x644) 69 85 Textile Industries 143 $250 
Industry & Power 111 121 Textile World . 181 201 
Inland Printer 54 891 rimberman : *92 “114 
Iron Age (w.) §*446 *605 Tool & Die Journal (5x7'«) is S119 
Machine Design *154 *185 Tool Engineer 55 90 
Machine & Tool Blue Book Traffic World (w.) — 107 126 
(446x6%) 171 233 Water & Sewage Works 52 59 
Machinery §240 268 Water Works Engineering 50 49 
Manufacturers Record *32 *33 Welding Engineer .. 42 54 
Marine Engineering & West Coast Lumberman *120 “124 
Shipping Review 86 80 Western Canner and Packer *41 *>4 
Mass Transportation 23 29 Western Construction News *87 *91 
Materials & Methods 97 124 Western Industry ‘ “41 *51 
Mechanical Engineering 85 86 Wood Worker ~ *88 
Mechanization *88 *92 Woodworking Digest a 
Metal Finishing 63 66 (444x644) *150 “181 
Metal Progress O8 on World Oil $°*340 §7°372 
Milk Dealer 90 106 World Petroleum §125 §134 
Mill & Factory *173 *215 —— — 
Mining Engineering 20 22 Total . 15,927 18,205 
Modern Machine Shop (414x 
614) 217 259 
Modern Packaging "153 163 Pages 
Modern Plastics *113 *130 Trade Group 1949 1948 
Modern Railroads 3 i4 — tall _ 
. . Air Conditioning & Refrigera- 
ay ~~ eee r & Cheese - - tion News (w.) (11 14x16) 858 *81 
° . ate oe Sas ei " 95 
National Petroleum News (w 95 99 American Artisan 114 129 
National Provisioner (w 140 178 American Druggist 106 112 
National Safety News 0 zg \merican Lumberman & 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) . g*541 §*586 Building Products Mer- ‘ 
Organic Finishing o- o chandiser (bi-w.) “141 "142 
Operating Engineer “45 *48 ow ~ & Shee Recorder nals — 
Packaging Parade (9%x12) *55 *55 — 16 120 
Paper Industry & Paper Building Supply News 116 “ 
World . ‘ 74 89 Chain Store Age 
Paper Mill News (w.) §*190 © §*155 Administration Edition = ” 
Paper Trade Journal (w.) *160 *212 Dr — ¥s 94 =9 
Petroleum Engineer . §*328 250 Geneeal Me - ime ‘ . oe 
Petroleum Processing 63 50 seneral Mercnancise— P 97 
Petroleum Refiner *156 *165 Variety Store Editions 91 ey 
Pit & Quarry g*157 §*173 Grocery Editions 138 164 
Plant Enginec ring ai 35 . 17 Department Store Economist 
Plating | - 43 19 (10x14) 68 64 
Power “195 212 Domestic Engineering as 136 166 
Power Generation 70 R6 Electrical Dealer ss 36 © 
Practical Builder 98 86 Electrical Merchandising 150 
Printing Magazine is 64 ,(9xi2) . +15 ‘ 131 66 
Product Engineering +200 1950 Farm Equipment Retailing. . 57 
Production Engineering & ro ap eounent News 1 2*445 “919 
Management 62 71 F  . oll He 76 “on 
Products Finishing (414x6'4) 64 82 Gon _— ‘. 1 Heat ' 68 “6 
Progressive Architecture 80 82 Gloss Di ~ a 29 23 
Purchasing *186 §500 sass ges A ee : . 6774 
Quick Frozen Foods & the Hardware Age (bi-w.) §646 §778 
~ Locker Plant : 44 18 Hatchery & Feed 65 +4 
Railway Age (w.) 8219 269 Hosiery & Underwear Review 91 11) 
Railway Engineering & wR — Hosiery Industry Weekly 78 99 
pa B -* n@ 65 Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) **206 = 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 89 102 Im »lement Record be =" 53 207 
Railway Purchases & Stores 37 144 ine ustrial Distribution eH 94 
Railway Signaling & Interiors oe Loe. 9S 245 
Communications 29 og Jewelers’ Circtlar-Keystone 171 a 
Roads & Streets ene £108 Leather & Shoes (w.) ...... 2§*105 / 
Rock Product “54 *R4 Lingerie Merchandising . 57 88 
Sewage V orks Engir ‘ing 16 20 Liquor Store & Dispenser 30 44 
ag ’ Ss gineering 5 2 Motor ie 170 166 
Shears 17 40 Motor Age 115 127 
Southern Lumber Journal °73 *78 Motor Service (41,x6%)- : 129 152 
Southern Lumberman *159 160 NI (ations i aaie , eee . 
Southern Power & Industry 75 84 BY — 80 256 
Steel (w 2. 2*345 *390 (2 °RXI%%) seeee cece 1 ~ 
Supervision 7 11 » 90) 
felephone Engineer *42 54 (Continued on Page !38) 
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Of the Key 


ye Executives 

in- on MACHINERY'S 

ed Directed Distribution 

"le List... | 
7 EQUE 
| 93% REQ 


All of the key engineering and manufactur- 


ing executives who receive MACHINERY 


" under the Directed Distribution Plan (ex- 

127 plained in detail below) are asked every 

250 six months if they wish us to continue send- 

114 ing MACHINERY to them. In answer to 

_ our query, We get a “renew al request” from 

126 this group of highly placed executives of 

rH 93.4%! 

e. MACHINERY covers the metalworking 

+ market thoroughly for its advertisers be- 

on cause it has located and is able to direct its 

circulation to those executives who have 

= the authority to buy metalworking equip- 

$134 ment and materials in volume. Such ye 

205 thorough coverage is possible only because si 
MACHINERY supplements its paid circulation with Directed Distribution, which enables 

- MACHINERY scientifically to adjust its coverage according to the location and amount of 
purchasing power in every branch of the metalworking industry. 


- Because MACHINERY’S useful editorial content naturally attracts the industry’s decision- 
112 making executives, most of these men have been subscribers. But if they are not, we see to it 
that each receives a personal copy of MACHINERY every month. This plan was developed to 









142 overcome the inherent difficulty of an all paid circulation in reaching many of these important 
*152 readers. These busy men are “out™ to subscription salesmen; do not read subscription-selling 
= mail. MACHINERY developed Directed Distribution to close the gaps in coverage that are 
- bound to be present in even the best, or the largesi, all paid circulation. About 15% of MA- 
59 CHINERY’S total circulation is Directed Distribution required to complete its coverage of the 
97 key metalworking buying authorities. 

64 , ° ° . ° . 

' Directed Distribution makes sure that your message is carried to the plants—and to the right 
os men in the plants—that are doing the buying today. For further details write for a copy of our 
45 booklet, “Market Data and Circulation Facts.” 

150 
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a The Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette Street New York 13, N. Y. 
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Diversify Your Distribution Channels 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 65] 
Dictaphone, stapler and typewriter 
had to be heat treated. 

Although the lion’s share of all 
manufacturing in North America is 
centered in three or four industrial 
areas, Lindberg has found it necessary 
to establish company-maintained of.- 
fices, or to appoint machinery dealers 
or manufacturers’ agents in 20 cities 
in the United States and Canada. 

The core of this distribution ar- 
rangement is represented by 12 com- 
pany maintained offices in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, Kalamazoo, In- 
dianapolis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buf.- 
falo, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Los Angeles. One to five highly 
trained full-time sales engineers work 
out of each office. Almost all of these 
men at one time or another worked in 
Lindberg’s main office or plant in 
Chicago. Because of the highly tech- 
nical metallurgical and heat treating 
background required, it has seldom 
been possible for the company to go 
out and “hire a salesman.” Most of 
their sales-engineers have from two to 
eight years home office or plant ex- 
perience before actively getting into 
the sales picture. As with many organi- 
zations, the cub sales-engineer works 
with an old-timer first, and often 
after five or six years finds himself 
transferred to the number one spot in 
a newly established office. 


Prospects See Furnaces Operate 


Sales or display rooms are not used 
because of the size of the equipment 
(ranging from 40 to 100 feet long). 
Another reason is that a large per- 
centage of the furnaces are built after 
the order is secured. Although most 
of them are built from standard speci- 
fications and drawings. usually one o1 
more special features must be built in 
to meet the customer's production re- 
quirements 

In the absence of display rooms, 


94 


the salesmen will usually arrange to 
have the prospect see a furnace in 
actual operation. He can take the buyer 
to a customer’s plant—or, if in the 
Chicago area, he may bring the pros- 
pect to the factory research depart- 
ment where many types of furnaces 
are in operation. 

Other  built-to-order “display 
rooms” are provided by Lindberg’s 
companion organization, Lindberg 
Steel Treating Co. This organization 
does custom heat treating for manu- 
facturers not wishing to handle their 
own heat treating, and operates plants 
in Rochester, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Los Angeles. These plants vary in size 

the smallest operating ten furnaces 
and the largest more than 100. 

Lindberg, organized in 1935 and 
now the world’s largest manufacturer 
of industrial heating equipment, at- 
tributes a very large share of its 
success to a large and active serv ice 
department. From the start a policy of 
“bending over backwards to make the 
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Many progressive laboratory equip- 
ment dealers such as Boder Scientific 
Co., Pittsburgh, will stock laboratory 
furnaces and maintain their own sales 
and display rooms. Boder supports its 
sales activities with direct mail, trade 
show exhibits and advertising in busi- 
ness papers such as Metal Progress. 


customer happy” was followed strict- 
ly. Although it put a strain on the 
bank balance in the early days, it 
paid off handsomely in the long run. 

Vice-presidents C. H. Stevenson 
and F. A. Hansen, who actively direct 
Lindberg activities, like to tell this 
story: 

In the war year of 1944, a Chi- 
cago manufacturer phoned 
wanted to order a tempering fur- 
nace... was cordially received, but 
informed that due to priorities, de- 
livery could not be made for six 
months. Unable to wait that long, 
he secured a furnace from another 
source. 

Two months later the same manu- 
facturer called, unhappily pointing 
out that his new furnace was not 
satisfactory and that it was all 
Lindberg’s fault for not selling him 
a Lindberg furnace in the first 
place .. A service man was sent to 
the “customer's” plant, the furnace 
was rebuilt on a time and materials 
basis, and the manufacturer was 
left in a happier frame of mind. 

The pay off: Four years later the 
manufacturer found it necessary to 
purchase $400,000 worth of indus- 
trial furnaces. Yes, Lindberg got 
the order. 

[he main share of installation and 
maintenance service is handled by 
resident service men permanently lo- 
cated in each district sales office. A 
home office service department in 
Chicago is always ready to send out a 


FLOW CHART—showing distribution 
channels for five of eight Lindberg 
product lines. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT DEALERS 
\} INDEPENDENT SALES ORGANIZATIONS 
\———+ FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSES 
—> MANUFACTURER'S AGENTS 
\__\—_—-» MACHINERY DEALERS 
——» LINDBERG SALES OFFICES 
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: and supplies, I consider them almost indispensable 
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W. J]. Lorine, President and General Manager, 
NEVADA URANIUM PRODUCTION COMPANY, 
TONOPAH, NEVADA 
on 
'g Hunpreps of American manufacturers determined and is constantly checked. 
have discovered that it pays to take ad- Pre-filing by the McGraw-Hill method 
vantage of McGraw-Hill’s Catalog Ser- helps your catalog pay its way in an or- 
vice. For they ‘know that their catalogs derly and efficient manner, brings your 
are delivered only to the man whose buy- product and its advantages before men 
ing influence in his field is carefully like Mr. Loring-prospects who count. 
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... everything from 
cleats to cameras, 
winches to watches 


Cover Picture ... 


QOMEONE with an imagination 
\7 made news out of an industrial 
product last month. 

He is Harry M. Righter, Harry M. 
Righter, Inc., Cleveland, who sells and 
rents used and rebuilt industrial lift 
trucks. He shifted his imagination 
into high gear at the Shriner’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee in Chicago. 

Using a mammouth seven-and-a- 
half-ton Ross lift truck fully equipped 
with a 14-piece band from Cleveland’s 
Al Koran Temple, Righter almost 


stole the convention’s big event—a 
six-hour evening parade down Mich- 
igan Boulevard to Soldier’s Field 
where more than 75,000 persons wer 
on hand to see and hear top Shriners 
— including Hollywood’s Harold 
Lloyd, new Imperial Potentate. 

An estimated 900,000 persons who 
lined the streets saw Righter nimbly 
maneuver, wheel and drill the huge 
truck, rivaling the precision marchers 
on foot. The truck’s hydraulically 
operated lift forks held a specially 
built 3,000 pound, 10 x 84%" band 
stand which rose and lowered 20 feet. 
Throughout the parade, the musicians 
received a continuous up-and-down 
ride. 

Not content to depend on street 
lighting, the trucking musicians car- 
ried their own flood lighting system 
(5,000 watts) and their own anmlifier. 

Proof of effectiveness of the idea 
were: pictures in all Chicago news- 
papers (Chicago Herald-American, 
Vews, Sun-Times, Tribune) not to 
mention publications in other parts of 
the country that picked up the shot 
from news services. 





specialist when an unusually difficult 
problem is encountered. 

Service men obviously become well 
known in their respective territories, 
and frequently transfer to the distrib- 
ution organization, handling numer- 
ous sales assignments. 

Supplementing company-main- 
tained offices are eight ma- 
chinery dealers or manufacturers’ re- 
presentatives in St. Louis, Houston, 
Atlanta, Seattle, Hartford, Montreal, 
Toronto and Quebec. Sales activities 
by these groups are not exclusively 
for Lindberg, but nevertheless ac- 
count for a profitable volume of busi- 


sales 


ness for the company. 


Use Foundry Supply Houses 


Melting furnace sales account for 
about half the dollar volume of heat 
treating furnaces. Typical users of 
melting furnaces are manufacturers 
requiring castings for vacuum clean- 
ers, orange juice squeezers, automo- 
bile grills. etc. Different types of fur- 
naces melt aluminum, brass, iron and 
other metals. 

The distribution set-up for this 
line of furnaces is somewhat different, 
and a little more complicated. Most 
melting furnaces are sold to foundries. 
Sales are handled by 
foundry supply Sales and 
service personnel from the Lindberg 
district office nearest the foundry sup- 
ply house stand ready to render 
specialized sales and technical as- 
sistance when required. 

All sales, however, do not 


accordingly 


houses. 


flow 


through foundry supply houses. Com- 
pany maintained sales offices step 
into the picture and handle sales to 
large manufacturers using melting 
furnaces as an incidental process in 
their operation. An example of an 
organization of this type is Maytag, 
which operates its own captive foun- 
dry as one step in the manufacture of 
washing machines and definitely is 
not in the foundry business to supply 
castings to other manufacturers. In 
many instances Lindberg factory of- 
fices have sold heat treating and other 
types of equipment to such manufac- 
turers, have closer contact with them, 
understand their problems and _ re- 
quirements, and feel better qualified 
to deal with them. 

The dividing line between whether 
a customer should be sold by the 
foundry supply house or a Lindberg 
office sometimes is a bit vague, and 
the arrangement admittedly is not 
perfect. 


Related Line, Same Salesmen 


Induction heating equipment repre- 
sents a third and different line manu- 
factured by the company. These units, 
which operate electronically, are used 
by manufacturers desiring to do se- 
lective heat treating—for example 
hardening just one specified area of 
an engine valve while leaving the re- 
mainder of the valve comparatively 
soft. 

Because this is a_ heat 
process, the company’s regular of: 


treating 
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CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING 


70,000 copies 
every Monday 








It isn't what we say, it’s what our readers do, that makes 
C&ENews the red-hot book in the field. 


Unlike any other process industries publication, C&ENews re- 
ports all the news, and reports it every Monday. Perhaps that’s 
why 70,000 people subscribe—and five times that many read. 
And that’s a lot of people—even in the 40-billion-dollar, 25,000- 
plant process industries group. More of everybody subscribes 
to C&ENews —chemists and engineers in all 7 title groups. And 
that's no lye. 


We've got the proof. C&ENews is now broken down into both 
the well-known ABC title groupings—and a brand-new title-by- 
industry machine tabulation. Now you can see for yourself who 
does what where. You compare C&ENews with your favorite 
vertical-industry buys—dollar for dollar and man for man. 
Want a copy? 


CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING NEWS 


NEWSMAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL WORLD 


Published by THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
Advertising management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA » CLEVELAND 
HOUSTON+ SAN FRANCISCO+LOS ANGELES: SEATTLE 









BLUEPRINT 


MEXICAN 
TEXTILE MILL 
BUSINESS 


Shocked into action by a factual_report 
on the productive status of their industry, 
the National 


Manufacturers has issued a call 


Association of (Mexican) 
Textile 
for an immediate rehabilitation program. 
Through an engineering study which 
covered 40.000 looms in Mexican cotton 
mills, 36,000 were discovered to be below 
standards. The gist of this 
study, published in Spanish by the Banco 


Nacional de Mexico, 


in Panamerican Textile 


competitive 


appears in English 
Topics. It gives 
figures comparing textile production, ma. 
chine by machine, in Mexico with that 
in the United States. 


alternative plans advanced by the Asso- 


It describes three 


ciation for the industry’s reconstruction. 
It is yours for the asking! 


$147,000,000.00 (U.S.) for new textile 
machinery to be purchased in the United 
States is the 


Mexican manufacturers’ association. The 


program favored by the 


bulk of the business will go to American 
manufacturers whose equipment is fa- 
Most of 


them follow textile machinery develop- 


miliar to the Mexican mill men. 


ments through monthly reports printed 
in their own language in TEXTILES 
PANAMERICANOS. 


coverage of the textile industry not only 


Giving saturation 
in Mexico but throughout Latin America 
wherever textiles are manufactured, 
TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS offers 
the lowest cost means for mass communi- 
cation with this industry, quickly and 
effectively. Business is booming below 


the border. It’s time to tie in with it. 


TEXTILES) 





If you haven’t seen a recent issue, 
write for a sample copy. 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO. INC. 
570 7th Avenue 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Novelty, Curiosity Help 3rd Dimension 


Viewers Work as Sales 


Successful use of third dimension 
viewing equipment for sales promo- 
tion during the past two years has 
been reported by Creamery Package 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, which credits the 
success partly to the novelty of the 
equipment and partly to the curiosity 
of the company’s prospects in seeing 
how their competitors (and CP cus- 
tomers) operate their plants. 

The company’s third dimensional 
viewers have been used by salesmen 
largely to show actual installations of 
CP dairy and refrigeration machinery. 

CP skeptically purchased six bat- 
tery-operated Stereo-Realist Viewers 
in 1947, hopefully commissioned Tri- 
View Corp., Milwaukee, to make third 
dimension Kodachromes of several CP 
installations, and now uses a fleet of 
the viewers to help sell CP equipment 
in this country and abroad. 

Yeoman service has been perform- 
ed by third dimension Kodachromes 
taken of the company’s exhibit at the 
1948 Dairy Industries Exposition at 
Atlantic City where the company dis- 
played more new equipment than ever 


before. 


Fred G. Jones, advertising mana- 
ger, said that Kodachromes of 
the exhibit, which occupied 6,000 
square feet, provided graphic instruc- 


tion to company salesmen unable to 


Promotion Tool 





enabled 


attend the exposition and 
them to bring the exhibit to prospects 
with dramatic effectiveness. 

Taking the Kodachromes of the 


new equipment at the exposition was 


especially practical, eliminating the 
need of photographing at several cus- 
tomer’s plants where different types of 
the new equipment were installed. In 
addition, the third dimension slides 
have been furnished to dairy schools 
and health officials’ meetings. Says 
Mr. Jones: 

“Anyone can purchase a Stereo- 
Realist Camera and battery-operated 
viewer from most department stores 
and camera shops, but third dimen- 
sion photography is a distinct art and 
we would think twice before taking 
100 shots of an installation without 
using a qualified third dimension 
photographer.” 





fices, dealers and agents (who sell 
heat treating furnaces) handle the 
sale of this line. Their experience 
with metallurgical processes and prob- 
lems, plus their contact with buyers 
of heat treating equipment, qualify 
them also to handle this phase of the 
company’s sales. 


Work With Outside Sales Firm 


A completely different distribution 
system is required for the marketing 
of the company’s line of dielectric 
heating equipment. This line finds its 
use in the heatinf of non-metallic ma- 
terials, such as sheet plastic materials 

for example, sealing the edges of 
plastic containers for powder puffs. 

Finding the problem of selling di- 
electric equipment entirely foreign to 
heat treating and melting equipment 
salesmen, the management wisely re- 
leased the entire sales and marketing 
rights for these products to an in- 
dependent sales company specializing 
in the heat sealing field. 


Exclusive For Lab Dealers 


One of the most logical and success- 
ful of Lindberg’s many distribution 
arrangements is that used for the sale 
of laboratory heat treating furnaces. 
As the name implies, these are small 
furnaces used by laboratory metallur- 
gists to determine the proper heat 
treatment to be specified for produc- 
tion runs in the large production heat 
treating furnaces. 

Entering the field only five years 
ago, they quickly dominated the pic- 
ture, climbing to the top position in 
little more than a year. Competing 
manufacturers had sold their equip- 
ment (1) through company sales 
branches, (2) direct from factory to 
customer and (3) through laboratory) 
equipment supply dealers. The de al- 
ers, not having exclusive sales rights, 
were not inc Sine d to push the sales of 
this line where they ran into com 
petition from the manufacturer 01 his 
sales offic 728. 


; 7 
(Continued on Page 109) 
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AARDEX gives us 
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says BOWMAN GUM, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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@ Improved coverage of each customer 
@ Quicker sales tests for new products 
@ Faster studies of markets by areas 


@ Better control of coupon plan sales 


“Now we have the pulse of every customer and every market 
from coast to coast,” says Mr. Charles M. Wrightson (above, 
standing), Manager Sales Service Department, Bowman Gum, 
Inc. “Quickly, economically, Kardex gives us sales figures by cus- 
tomers, by counties, by products— however we need them for 
planning our sales. 

“Before we switched to Kardex, we often had to wait for urg- 
ently needed comparative sales data. The mechanical means we 
had used just took too long for fast action. 

“Now Kardex gives us the speed required for high level sales 
effort in the face of postwar competition. It has helped us avoid 
costly errors in the introduction of new products. And it pays 
for itself through the saving on clerical work.” 

Solve your sales problems, too, with a Kardex sales control 
system designed to meet your special requirements—give your 
salesmen better guidance on WHO, WHEN and WHAT to sell. 


FREE BOOKLET KD-381, packed with facts, methods, ideas on 
How to Build a Profitable Sales Program, is yours for the ask- 
ing. Call the nearest Remington Rand office. Or write on your 
business letterhead to Systems Division, Room 1137, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Discovering Markets 
| CONTINUED FROM Pace 37] 


dustrial marketing. Facts and figures 
on product characteristics and appli- 
cations are demanded by the buyer. 

An analysis of the amount of read- 
ing time devoted to 1503 industrial 
advertisements points up the fact. The 
least read advertisements were those 
with no product information—merely 
offering a booklet. The readership of 
these advertisements was made the 
base of 100. The institutional adver- 
tisements came to 115. Product copy, 
that stressed performance and use, 


scored 36° higher than the base. 


Market Definition 


An important aid to those who 


study markets is the government’s 
“Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual.” It is published in two vol- 


umes, Vol. 1, the manufacturing in- 
dustries and Vol 2. the 
facturing industries. In this classifica- 
tion system all business and indus- 


non-manu- 


trial activity is classified into nine 
major divisions: manufacturing; agri- 
culture: and retail 
trade: finance: retail and real estate: 
transportation, communications and 
other public utilities; services; and 
government. These nine divisions are 
then further subdivided into 519 
groups of closely related industries 
and these groups are further sub- 
divided into 1.530 industries. 


mining: wholesale 


No orthodox classification system 
can be fitted to a manufacturer’s own 
marketing problem without change. 
However, this classification system can 
be made useful to a company by the 
proper re 
the one hand and the subdivision of 
the standard industry 
the other. 


grouping of industries on 


divisions on 


Industry is concentrated geographi- 
cally. We can examine the location of 
the larger manufacturing plants, those 
having over 100 employes, through a 
study of the McGraw-Hill census of 
manufacturing plants for 1947. This 
shows that 100 counties included in 
the 36 leading industrial areas ac- 
count for 51.4% of the total employ- 
ment in the larger plants. These coun- 
ties represent only 1.7% of U.S. land 
area, and only 3.3% of the country’s 
3.173 counties. 

The government census shows that 
industry is concentrated in the larger 
plants. Plants having more than 20 
employes are only 27.6% of the total. 
These plants, account for 
90.7% of all the wage earners and for 
88°% of the added by manu- 
facturer. 

To properly appraise a market re- 
quires a yardstick that will take size 
and type of plants into consideration. 
Credit and capitalization yardsticks, 
although frequently used, do not meas- 
ure buying power plant by plant. One 


howev er, 


value 


company may own many plants of 
various sizes and make several dif- 
ferent products but the credit or capt- 
talization that the company has earned 
is applied indiscriminately to each of 
the plants. Yardsticks such as value 
added by manufacture, horsepower, 
and value of product are excellent for 
many uses, but it is almost impossible 
to get them in enough cases to make 
them practical. 

Number of employes as a single 
yardstick is of little value. But coupled 
with the product manufactured it be- 
comes one of the most useful and by 
far the most practical yardstick that 
has vet been devised. For this reason 
McGraw-Hill decided, for publishing 
control purposes, to isolate all plants 
having more than 20 employes. We 
made surveys for 1945, 1947 and are 


1949. We 


now completing one for 


Product Copy Pulls Best 





TYPE OF COPY 


(556 ADS) 


data 
Case history f product use 


Economy 


2. 1aSTt TUTIORAL COPY 
(422 ADE 


Pr mp any 


3. 





Product characteristics using engineering 


READERSHIP INDEX 


1. PRODUCT COPY - PERFORMANCE AND USE (INFORMATIVE) 
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Here are 16 other power shovel 
manufacturers who advertise in 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND 
EQUIPMENT to reach the men “on 
location’’ who select the equipment 

they use and maintain. 


Austin-Western Co. 

Bay City Shovels, Inc. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Byers Machine Co. 

Gar Wood Industries, Inc., 
Findlay Div. 

General Excavator Co. 

The Koehring Co. 

Lima Shovel & Crane Div., 
Lima-Hamilton Corp. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Michigan Power Shovel Co. 

Northwest Engineering Co. 

The Osgood Co. 

“Quick Way” Truck Shovel Co. 

Schield Bantam Co. 

The Thew Shovel Co. 

Unit Crane & Shovel Corp. 
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HARNISCHFEGER advertises in 
Construction Methods and Equipment 


... because Harnischfeger Corporation under- 
stands what it takes to sell power shovels to 
the construction industry. 





..-and has for 23 years 


; 


jf 





THEY KNow that the field engineers and contractors who are responsible for 
getting the work dome on any project location have a powerful lot to say about 
what equipment is used...and whose. 

Their experience has taught them that, frequently, it’s tough for salesmen to 
get to these men . . . often enough and in time to sway their buying decisions. 

But field engineers and contractors . . . thousands of them all over the country 
on all kinds of construction work ... read CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
AND EQUIPMENT.* And they read it when their minds are on their jobs .. . 
for its how-to-do-it, on-the-job pictures and text that help them solve equipment 
operating and maintenance problems... for its advertising pages that keep them 
informed about equipment, materials, parts, and supplies they buy and use. 

That’s why, since 1926, Harnischfeger has advertised in CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS AND EQUIPMENT .. to help get their own and their distributors’ 
salesmen off to a running start on their everyday personal calls .. . to keep 
building preference for “P&H.” 


*26,462 paid subscribers by the 12.31.48 ABC statement... 
and uncounted thousands of pass-along readers. 


CONSTRUCTION @ 


METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 


Since 1919 the practical workbook of the field men on construction jobs 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co,, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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The “Broad A"... 
and Blizzards 


EW Englanders retain certain 

ways of speech — such as 
“ahsking"” for “fahster” snow re- 
moval when needed. And they get 
it, even with a broad A. Of course, 
blizzards in New England aren't 
worse than in any other locality . .. 
but the surface of New England is 
veined with an expanding network 
of super-highways, main roads, 
secondary roads and connecting 
routes. We move tons—never mind 
how many—of snow up here to 
keep traffic moving. It's just one 
of the many phases of municipal 
and contract maintenance and con- 
struction which we cover in the in- 
dustry's favorite magazine: 

e* ee 


New England 


CONSTRUCTION 


755 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 




































have done this to determine the size 
of plant below which we should not 
make a specific effort to sell circula- 
tion. These surveys provide a complete 
list of the larger plants, showing our 
total potential. 


Markets Move Swiftly 


The employe-product manufactured 
yardstick is valuable because within 
each industry there is a good correla- 
tion between the number of employes 
and of product and value added by 
manufacture. The food industries es- 
tablishments with over 100 wage earn- 
ers have 48% of total employes, pay 
52% of the wages and account for 
47% of the total value added by manu- 
facture. In the textile field the larger 
plants have 88° of all wage earners, 
89% of wages paid, and 87° of total 
value added by manufacture. 

It is wise to remember that markets 
are not stationary targets, but move 
swiftly. Department of Commerce 
statistics show that between 1939 and 
1946, 169,500 new manufacturing 
companies were started and 121,500 
firms went out of existence. The per- 
sonnel picture changes, too. We tried 
to contact 840 individuals we had 
interviewed a year ago. One hundred 
six or 13°, could not be contacted 
because they were no longer with the 
company, had died, retired or because 
their employer had gone out of 
business. 


Determining Potentials 


Before potentials can be accurately 
arrived at for specific products it is 
ordinarily necessary to know the con- 
sumption of the products by enough 
plants to be able to develop yardsticks 
that are peculiar to that product. 

Those selling to industry, however, 
are not fully satisfied when they have 
acquired a statistical knowledge of 
their market. The equipment and sup- 
ply requirements of industrial plants 
are highly individualistic, and even 
though good yardsticks will give satis- 
factory accuracy for the country as a 
whole, peculiarities of a single plant 
in a given county might make the 
statistically-figured potential for that 
county unrealistic. Statistics do not 
convince a salesman if they indicate 
more business in his territory than he 
believes exists. 


He Must Set Quotas 


As a relatively small number of 
manufacturers consume the great ma- 
jority of all goods and services, it is 
important to make a complete census 
of all the larger consuming units. 
[his is one of the major differences 
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between consumer and industrial mar- 
keting. In consumer marketing, 
because prospects total many millions, 
the marketing approach must be a 
statistical one. However, in the in- 
dustrial field, after small users and 
industries that do not use a product 
are discarded, the total remaining 
prospects can often be counted and 
personally identified and may total 
only a few thousands. 

Today’s sales executive must set 
quotas. He wants to realign territories 
which market analysis shows to be 
too small—or too large. He must 
know those areas where competitive 
conditions, transportation charges, 
type of consumer or cost of selling 
makes them unprofitable. He is anx- 
ious to prove to his salesman or dis- 
tributor the potential that exists for 
his territory. He must uncover all 
worth while prospects, eliminate or 
reduce salesmen’s calls on small and 
unprofitable prospects and customers. 

If those engaged in research will 
provide management with a clear cut 
answer to the question, “Where are 
my markets, how big are they, what 
is my share, who should be sold and 
how can they be sold,” the stature of 
industrial marketing research will 
have increased. 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. Expands, 
Names Stedman, Catlin, Sharp 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. has appointed 
three executives as part of a reorgani- 
zation and expansion program. 
Lawrence Stedman has been named 
eastern district representative in New 
York, John B. Catlin will replace Sted- 
man as divisional sales manager of book 
paper and A. G. Sharp has been named 
administrative assistant to the vice-pres!- 
dent. Previously R. M. Watt had been 
appointed sales vice-president and W. 
W. Cross sales manager for Coosa River 
Newsprint Co., new subsidiary with a 
plant under construction at Coosa Pines, 


Ala. 


B & G Wins Trade Show Award 

Bell & Gossett Co.. Morton Grove. 
Ill.. maker of heating equipment, was 
awarded a plaque for the outstanding 
exhibit at the National Oil Heat Ex- 
position in Boston. 

A. G. Winkler, president, Fueloil & 
Oil Heat, New York. presented the 
plaque to Ralph A. Patterson, B & © 
sales manager. Judges were John A 
Sessler, Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston; 
Joseph T. Coenen, Allen & Richards, 
Boston; and Richard W. Janney. Me 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New York. 


McGraw-Hill Promotes R. W. Davis 

R. W. Davis, former assistant sales 
manager, has been appointed sales 
manager of Coal Age and Engineering 
& Mining Journal, publications of Me 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. 
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NIAA News 


National Headquarters, |776 Brocdway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Bernard H. Dolan, president 
Blaine G. Wiley, executive secretary 


CHAPTER ACTIVITIES OF THE.NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 





STATISTICAL RESEARCH, or adding up scores, occupied these advertising 
and publication men at the New York Industrial Advertisers Association at 
Plandome, Long Island. The outing drew 205 members. From left: Bill Wensley 
and Dodd Coster, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.; Scott Pattison, G. M. Basford 
Co.; Jack Schmertz, Mathieson Chemical Corp.; Ted Boyer, Reinhold Publishing 
Corp.; George Balsam, G. M. Basford Co.; Charles Albin, Home Owners’ Catalogs. 


NIAA Publicity Committee 


Tel 


ls Convention Tactics 


BurraLco—If ever you find yourself 
on the publicity committee of a national 
convention, it should help you consid- 
trably to study the methods that scored 
se successfully in publicizing the 27th 
annual meeting of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association. 

The strategy and tactics used by the 
publicity committee to inform industry 
and the public of that meeting offer an 
especially helpful case history for those 
who volunteer or are coerced to do a 
Similar job. 

Py 


ab'y the most valuable policies 


followed were: 

1. A member of the publicity com- 
mittee attended all important meetings 
of other committees before and during 
the convention. The publicity committee 
did not rely on other committees to pro- 
vide news stories on their activities. 

2. “Reserves” were kept available for 
most tasks in case a committee member 
was unexpectedly unable to appear for 
carrying out his job. If a hired photogra- 
pher did not show up, another was on 
call. Arrangements were made with a 
printer to get work done on Sunday or 
after hours at any time an emergency 
required it. 

Herbert S. Spencer. chairman of the 

(Continued on Page 107) 








FLOWERS FOR FOOTLIGHT 
performance in the Maryland Indus- 
trial Marketers play “Equal to the Sum 
of It’s Parts” were pinned on actor 
John F. Apsey Jr., ad manager, Black 
& Decker Mfg., Baltimore, and author 
Burt Davis, Emery Advertising Co., 
by Margaret Hamilton, Van Sant Dug- 
dale Co., Baltimore. The play dealt 
with preparation of a campaign, was 
presented to college, students and 
members of Women’s Ad Club and 
American Marketers Ass'n. 
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2,000 Advertisers Asked 
to List Details of 1949, 
1948, 1939 Expenditures 


New YorK—The National Industrial 
Advertisers Association has begun what 
it believes is the most comprehensive 
study of industrial advertising budgets 
ever made. 

Questionnaires have been mailed to 
more than 2,000 advertiser members of 
NIAA, requesting each member to list 
his company’s advertising budget by 
type of product in 1949, 1948 and 1939. 
Members are asked to reveal the method 
of determining the appropriation, who 
approves it, how long a period it covers, 
allocation between product and institu- 
tional advertising, agency compensation, 
number of employes in the advertising 
department and additional functions of 
the department. 

Advertisers also are asked to list ad- 
vertising expenditures by media such as 
paid space (including newspapers and 
business papers), product literature, 
exhibits, motion pictures, display ma- 
terial and dealer service items, novelties, 
surveys and research, publicity and pub- 
lic relations and administration. 

The survey is being conducted by the 
NIAA budget survey committee, of 
which Bennett S. Chapple Jr., assistant 
vice-president, U. S. Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, is chairman. Announcing the sur- 
vey, Bernard Dolan, president, NIAA, 
and merchandising manager, Peter A. 
Frasse & Co., New York, said: 

“In the light of today’s conditions and 
the tremendous need for aggressive sell- 
ing and increased advertising effective- 
ness, the data in this budget study will 
provide an important marketing tool for 
the industrial advertising manager. The 
importance of these data is evidenced 
by the increasing requests for such in- 
formation received by NIAA head- 
quarters, 

“To make this survey of maximum 
value we hope that every member will 
respond fully and promptly. Cooperation 
of this sort typifies the basic purpose of 
NIAA.” 

The survey follows a pilot study in 
the Pittsburgh area, which showed an 
unusually high rate of return. The sur- 
vey is an extension of similar studies 


made by NIAA from 1939 through 1947 
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The budget survey committee will con- 
tinue its series of case histories of bud- 
get methods, one of which will be re- 
ieased shortly. 


Tymick, McCain, Brennan 
New Chapter Presidents 


Cuicaco—Breaking a 30-year pre- 
cedent, the Chicago Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association 
has elected an 
agency man _ as 
president. 

He is Henry W. 
Tymick, account 
executive, Buchen 
Co. 

Other new of- 
ficers are: Vice- 
presidents—H. A. 
Countryman, 
Crane Co.; Carl 
D. McWade, Skil- 

Tymick saw; and E. G. 

Stanley, Traffic 

Service Corp. R. G. Roberts, Edward 

Valves, was reelected secretary and 

treasurer. R. B. Putman, American 

Lumber & Treating Co., retiring presi- 
dent, becomes director ex-officio. 





DALLAS 


Dattas—Ken McCain, advertising 
manager, Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co., 
was elected president of the Dallas 
chapter of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertising Association as the chapter 
completed its first year. 

Also elected were: First vice-president 

J. B. Taylor, of J. B. Taylor, Ine.: 
second vice-president—H. L. Cunning- 
ham, advertising manager, International 
Derrick Co.; secretary—Todd Merrill, 


but covers considerably more ground. 


account executive, Watts-Payne Adver- 
tising; and treasurer—Wilson E. Goss, 
account executive. Rogers & Smith Ad- 
vertising Agents. 


HOUSTON 


Houston—J. Earl Brennan, owner 
and president, Brennan Advertising 
Agency, has been elected president of 
the Industrial Advertising Association 
of Houston. He is the author of nu- 
merous pamphlets and published arti- 
cles on various phases of advertising. 


MIAMI VALLEY 

Dayton, O.—The Miami Valley In- 
dustrial Marketers, local NIAA chapter, 
has elected William I. Wilt, advertising 
manager, Sheffield Corp., to be presi- 
dent. 

Other new officers are: Vice-presi- 
dent—Tom Polley, manager, industrial 
division, Hugo Wagenseil & Assoc.; 
secretary—lIrvin Eubanks, advertising 
manager, Fyr-Fyter Co.; and treasurer 

E. B. Gray, advertising manager, 


Buckeye Iron & Brass Works. 


Bowman Wins Central 
Ohio Marketers Contest 


First prize in a slogan contest spon- 
sored by the Central Ohio Industrial 
Marketeers was won by Gus K. Bow- 
man, Byer & Bowman Advertising 
Agency, Columbus, O. 

Bowman was awarded a 12-inch oscil- 
lating fan, given to COIM by Robbins 
& Myers, Inc., Springfield, O., for the 
contest. More than 100 entries describ- 
ing the aims of the organization were 
judged by Blaine Wiley, executive sec- 
retary of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association. 





HAPPY AND ELECTED, these new officers of the Milwaukee Industrial Mar- 

keting Association are (from left): D. E. Fricker, Heil Co., treasurer; W. G. Cruice, 

Pohlman Studios, secretary; B. K. Stabelfeldt, Blackhawk Mfg. Co., president; and 
N. H. Jacobson, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., vice-president. 
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NIAA 25 Years Ago 


From the August, 1924, issue o/ 


MARKETING, _ ther 
‘Class. 


INDUSTRIAI 


The National Industrial Adver 
tisers Association and Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., held a joint 
session July 16, 1924, at the Lon 
don convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 

Julius Holl, advertising manager, 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, a conven 
tion speaker, said that spending 
several hundred thousand dollars 
in a yearly advertising campaign 
calls for business methods. . .and 
that accurate campaign methods 
are vital to the ultimate success of 
advertising. 

E. Payson Blanchard, advertising 
manager, Bullard Machine Tool 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., in a con 
vention speech entitled “How to 
Analyze an Industrial Market,” 
said that a careful study of market 
limitations and requirements is the 
first step in successful selling. He 
demonstrated how Bullard did it. 

Bennett Chapple, director of pub- 
licity, American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, O., presented a 
talk on the “New Service of Ad- 
vertising Departments,” stressing 
the broadened view of the adver- 
tising department’s function con- 
cerning safety and labor problems. 

Illustrating his talk with case 
histories, he cited Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
which had launched a campaign 
to sell the idea of alternating cur- 
rent for industrial purposes. 

Another example was that of Jef- 
frey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., manu- 
facturer of the Jeffery Coal Cutter. 
Due to the labor shortage caused 
by curtailment of immigration from 
1920 to 1923. Jeffery drove home 
in its advertisements the fact that 
the labor shortage could be met 
only with labor saving devices. 

Ezra W. Clark, advertising man- 
ager, Clark Tructractor Co., bu- 
chanan, Mich., said that perform- 
ance copy, as a rule, is considered 
best and that the average American 
is more interested in increasing 
earnings than in saving. 

W. A. Wolff, publicity depart- 
ment, Western Electric Co., N.. 
and a director of NIAA, discussed 
“Writing Copy for the Big Boss.” 
He suggested techniques of practi- 
cal psychology for getting the OK 
on copy, and said that the troubles 
of pleasing everyone are appa! nt, 
even unto the production man 
“who wants a picture of the fact 
and much talk of manufacturing 


processes, 


S « 
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EASTERN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS presented an award to Norman E. 
Deimling, Edinonton, Alberta, Canada, for outstanding work in an industrial ad- 
vertising course at the Charles Morris Price School of Advertising in Philadelphia 
at annual commencement exercises. The cash award is the first of its kind made by 
EIA, the Philadelphia chapter of NIAA, and will be presented annually. 


Publicity Committee 
CONTINUED FROM Pace 105] 


publicity committee and advertising 
manager, Durez Plastics & Chemicals, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., outlined the 
procedure of the committee as follows: 

Committee members were chosen. 
They met and agreed that their job was 
big and their goal the biggest and best 
in the history of NIAA publicity com- 
mittees. 

The group resolved to make itself a 
service organization, helping wherever it 
could throughout the pre-convention 
period. With this in mind, the chairman 
and advisers drew up an organization 
chart showing committee activities and 
each member's duties. 

Howard Williams, sales promotion 
manager, Pemco Corp., Baltimore, and 
chairman of publicity for the preceding 
convention, was invited to Buffalo to 
give ne committee ideas and brief 
members on the difficulties he ran into 
last 5 ir. 

(ssignment deadlines were planned 
with sufficient flexibility to allow for 
contingencies, such as members leaving 


s 


the « on business or other interfer- 
ence involving their regular jobs. 

\ temporary pre-convention head- 
quarters was set up in Buffalo. The pur- 
pose to convey to all Buffalo chapter 
mem| that the publicity committee 
meant siness, to establish early liaison 
with publicity sources and to establish 
4 workshop for the committee itself. 

The committee chairman sent bul- 
letins progress regularly to his own 
comm members, the general con- 
lerene hairman and NIAA head- 
quarters in New York. 

The urman or an alternate asked 


and was accorded the privilege of at- 
tending all other committee meetings. 

Official headquarters were established 
at the Hotel Statler two days before the 
convention convened there and remained 
open for a day after the finish. 

Press representatives were encouraged 
to use this room, its equipment and per- 
sonnel. A mail rack was set up with a 
box for all attending press representa- 
tives. Releases and photographs were 
processed and made available as soon 
as possible. If a press representative 
did not call for his material daily, it was 
mailed to his publication’s office. 

Copies of speakers’ papers were ob- 
tained in advance when possible. 

The publicity committee chairman 
avoided doing everything himself. He 
tried to free himself to fill in where and 
when required, as the need arose. There 
are always “emergencies” regardless of 
how thoroughly plans are made. 

Photographs of speakers and partici- 
pants were collected well ahead of the 
convention date, and care was taken to 
return photographs when requested. It 
is a nice gesture to return photographs 
of individuals taken at the convention 
and an effort should be made to see 
that the national headquarters gets 
photographs for this purpose. 

The budget was checked daily to 
keep expenses from rising too rapidly 
as enthusiasm increased during the con- 
vention. Desires to take advantage of 
added publicity opportunities develop 
and sometimes have a tendency to go 
hog-wild. 

The Buffalo convention landed a half- 
hour television broadcast and news 
stories in many of the nation’s leading 
newspapers, national news services and 
business publications. The Mayor of 
Buffalo was asked and consented to pro- 
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claim Industrial Marketing Week dur- 
ing the convention. 

Publicity committee members, all 
members of the Buffalo chapter, were 
John Armstrong, Kenneth S. Duffes, 
John N. Gibson, Theodore Graf, Theo- 
dore Higinbothom, T. Sloane Palmer 


and Gordon E. Whitbeck. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los AnceL_es—Edward E. Beau- 
champ, advertising manager, Lane- 
Wells Co., and Lloyd B. Chappell, pub- 
lishers representative, are the nominees 
for president of the Industrial Advertis- 
ing Association of Southern California. 





NEW TWIST is given to a meeting of 
Maryland Industrial Marketers by 
John F. Apsey, advertising manager, 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 
as he asks members to pretend they’re 
top management while he sells them on 
repackaging program that substitutes 
10 boxes for 177 used by company. 





Photo by Fortune 


NEW YORK chapter won the annual 
NIAA attendance award at the con- 
vention. H. L. Poulton (left), president, 
Pittsburgh, chapter presents award to 
Robert D. Towne, president, New York 
chapter, which was the first “repeat” 
winner since award originated in 1929. 
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says 


GENE WEDEREIT TUBE TURNS, Inc. 




















“It’s a good thing for 
a man to be a member 

ted Tup 
of the Association e Ty 
representing his 
chosen work...” 


and 
here’s why 


Membership in 

NIAA gives 

you friendship, 
assistance, and 
cooperation of the 
most able industrial 
advertising and 
marketing men and 
women in the country! 
The cost is negligible, 
too! Write for the 
complete story today 





.-. there is no obligation. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 


1776 BROADWAY 


ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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Diversify Distribution 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 98] 


Lindberg eliminated this resistance 


simply by restricting the sale of lab- 
oratory furnaces and repair parts to 
laboratory equipment supply houses. 
This policy was rigidly adhered to. 
Customers in no instance can make 
purchases from any other source. 
Laboratory furnaces, comparatively 
small in size and cost are completely 
standard 
dealers carry a representative stock 
and some maintain their own sales 
and display rooms. Frequently buyers 
will send orders for furnaces or parts 
direct to the manufacturer. If it’ 
furnace order. the customer is im- 
mediately referred to the dealer in his 
area. If the order is for parts, ship- 
ment is made promptly. However the 
serial number of the furnace. which 


“package units” and most 


necessarily must appear on the order, 
is checked. This shows which dealer 
sold the furnace. and the commission 
on the order is credited to his account. 
Each month a check is forwarded to 
him. 

W. C. Thomas. head of the lab- 
oratory furnace division, cannily 
points out that these monthly checks 

Lindberg’s most effective direct 
mail effort, rating a LOO“ 
of both headline and copy. 

[Next nionth: C. H. Stevenson, 

ice-president, Lindberg Engineering 
Co., will discuss (1) three additional 
distribution arrangements under the 


readership 


title of “dormant distribution,” a plan 
successfully used to limit sales and at 
the same time increase long run pro]- 
us ?) the 


product diversiltc ation program, (3) 


company "s succes sful 


how advertising and sales promotion 
are used to support varied distribution 
arrar cements. | 


Westinghouse Names 3 Executives 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. has 


hamed two new vice-presidents. They 
are John H. McKibbin. advertising and 
sales promotion manager, and James 


H. Jewell, manager of om atus sales. 
Herbert P. MacDonald has been named 
assistant treasurer. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 
on Microfilm for Libraries 


Mis ofilm copies of 5 publications 
ol McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.. New 


York. will be sold to libraries, undet 
al eement between the company 
and (niversity Microfilms, Ann Arbor. 
Mic! 

The agreement. formulated to ease 
libra torage problems, permits dis- 
tribut of an entire volume, of 30 or 
more litions, in one roll at a cost 
equiy t to that of conventional bind- 
ing. Sales are restricted to regular sub- 
Scribe Film will be distributed only at 
the end of the volume year. 





how 














| save | your salesmen’s 


ietwtliias... cut your selling cost 


If you sell industrial products, each call a salesman makes 
costs you from $7.50 to $10. At that rate your problem is to 
get your salesmen to spend more of their time with the 
ready- to-buy prospects. 

How do you find those prospects? By making it easier for 
them to find you. Here’s how Sweet's helps you do that: (1) 
By distributing your catalog to the hand-picked organiza- 
tions and individuals who represent the bulk of buying power 
in your market. (2) By keeping your catalog constantly at the 
finger-tips of those people so they can refer to it at the time 


they are ready to buy. (3) By acting as consultants in the de- 


signing of the right kind of catalog. 


The cost to you for this service is surprisingly low. Catalog 


preparation, printing, filing and distribution averages less 


than 2¢ per page. 


Wouldn't you like to have a Sweet’s man show you exactly 
how this service works? 


Giiecis 





CATALOG 


Puts your catalog into the buyer's hands when he's ready to buy 
119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


SERV 
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EFFECTIVE APPROACH 


MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERING 


A publication (monthly) with readership pene- 
tration to engineers who have the real mechani- 
cal responsibilities NOW lt reaches manage- 
ment, design, production, power and other engi- 
neering factors in industry. It offers real quality 
circulation, 29,500 Net Paid, and broad engineer 
contact which cannot be duplicated as a group 
by any other circulation 


EFFECTIVE FOLLOW THROUGH 


MECHANICAL CATALOG 


AND DIRECTORY 


The one reference book (annual) which insures 
that the essential data on your products be readily 
available in the hands of industry's most influen- 
tial engineers. It goes to 15,000. All of these are 
engaged in management, planning, designing, 
specification and production work. All are buyers 
or have strong buying influence, whose business 
or professional connections are on record 




















Rates and information upon request 


Published by 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


29 WCST 39TH STREET NEW YORK 18, N.Y 


WHAT DOES 


cierto suTinG PrOwte 


MEAN? 


BUSINESS 


Welding Field 


INDUSTRY AND 
WELDING 


CLEVELAND 13, 
fe} ite) 


AN 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO 
MAGAZINE 





Rockwell Promotes Marsteller, 
Melius To Vice Presidencies 

Willam A. Marsteller and Robert P. 
Melius have been elected vice presidents 
of Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Marstelier, who has just com- 
pleted a two year term as president of 
the National Industrial Advertiser's As- 
sociation, has served for several years as 
manager of advertising and market re- 
search at Rockwell, and as president 
of Edward Valves, East Chicago, Ind.., 
Rockwell affiliate. Mr. Melius has been 
sales manager of Delta Mfg. Div. since 
1935, and was recently named sales 
manager of the new Power Tool Div. 


Lincoln Cuts Distribution Costs 


As a means of cutting distribution 
costs, Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
welding equipment manufacturer, has 
substituted group demonstrations for 
attempts at selling to individual farm- 
ers, James F. Lincoln, president, told 
marketers at the Estes Park Industrial 
Conference at Estes Park, Col. 

Declaring that the plan had enabled 
Lincoln to cut the price of the com- 
pany’s farm welder 25% he said that 
cost of distribution for farm machinery 
is generally greater than for products 
sold in cities, hence the challenge to 
cut costs Is greater. 


$250,000 Outdoor Advertising Drive 
to Aim Partly at Industrial Selling 


Standard Outdoor Advertising will so- 
licit $250,000 from the outdoor advertis 
ing industry in 1950 to promote out 
door space, including improved and 
increased use by industrial advertisers. 

Parker James, executive vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, said that SOA will 
conduct a study of the potentialities of 
outdoor for industrial advertisers. H: 
believed that the potentialities lie larg: 
ly in the concentration of outdoor in in 
dustrial areas. 


About the July cover... 


Remember IM’s cool July cover 
the Columbia Chemicals snow scene‘ 

We didn’t give you the complete 
story. The campaign is being handled 
by Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., 
Pittsburgh. 


National Enameling Gets Ward V. P. 
Willard H. Sahloff, who resigned as 


executive vice-president, Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Chicago, has been elected 
president and chief executive officer, 
National Enameling & Stamping Co., 
Milwaukee. He succeeds Alfred J. 
Kieckhefer who was made chairman of 
the board. 








STANDBY FOR aartists and production men, International Printing Ink’s color 
guide has been done up with a carnival air and presented in two sizes. Large guide 
is a wall hanger, smaller pocket size for fast reference. 
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Name a Shipbuilder 
—any Major Shipbuilder 








Alabama D. D.'& Shipbuilding Co. Manitowoc Shipbuilding Company 
American Bridge Company Marietta Manufacturing Company 
The American Ship Building Company The Maryland Drydock Company 
Bath Iron Works Corporation John H. Mathis Company 
Bethlekém Steel Co., Shipbuilding Div. John E. Matton & Sons, Inc. 
Ira S.fBushey & Sons, Inc. Merrill-Stevens D. D. & Repair Co. 










et Shipyard & Dry Dock Company Moore Dry Dock Company 


Craig Shipbuilding Company New York Shipbuilding Corporation 

Dg&vo Corporation Newport News Shipbuilding & D. D. Co. 

ectric Boat Company Pacific Coast Engineering Company 

» P. llicott Machine Corporation Sturgeon Bay Shipbuilding & D. D. Co. 


General Engineering & Dry Dock Corp. St. Louis Shipbuilding & Steel Co. 


= General Ship & Engine Works, Inc. Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
cer, Great Lakes Engineering Works Superior Marine Manufacturing Co. 
: r Gulfport Shipbuilding & D. D. Corp. ; Texas Coast Shipyards 
L of Halifax Shipyards, Ltd. Todd Shipyards Corporation 
Hillman Barge & Construction Co. U. S. Shipbuilding Corporation 
The Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation United Shipbuilding Corporation 
Jeffersonville Boat & Machine Co., Inc. Welding Shipyards, Inc. 
Levingston Shipbuilding Company Wills-Spedden Shipyard, Inc. 





Plus Various Naval Shipyards and Many Other Companies 














- «and you'll find Marine Engineering on 
the job—being read, studied and constantly 
referred to by key personnel in companies 





building 99.1% of all merchant ship tonnage 
now under construction in American yards. 






FIRST @ IN TOTAL PAID AUDITED CIRCULATION e@ 
IN EDITORIAL INFLUENCE @ IN ADVERTISING VOLUME 


- Marine Engineerin 
% pr a 3 


79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif Washington 4, D. C. 1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 
10 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 


olor 
ride 
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Unless You Sleep 


On the Floor_— 


You are affected by this 
market 
The Bedding Market is nothing to 


overlook or ignore. \ $331.100.000 


Business! Everybody sleeps on a 





bed! If you've got what it takes 
to make a mattress and othe 
sleeping equipment or to wrap. 
sell and deliver it, it will pay you 


to use BEDDING, the ONLY book 


that covers the bedding industry! 








Send for material that 


negate on will awoken you to a 


tremendous market if 
you are not already fa- 
miliar with it. 


OUSTRIAL MARNE TING S 
Industrial 

Market Data 
Book NuMBER 


Bait 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 











Three Important Points for 
Construction Equipment Advertisers 





When the product you are advertis- 

@ ing has to do with the design, mix- 

ing, transporting, handling, forming, 

placing, finishing or curing of concrete, of 

precast concrete products, or ready-mixed 

concrete—then these are your only real 
customer prospects: 


2 The contractor who does concrete 
@ construction work: 

The concrete products manufacturer; 
The ready-mixed concrete producer. 


And CONCRETE is the only publico- 


@ tion that gives you effective and 
wasteless coverage of all three. 


‘tA Write today for complete informa- 
mas tion and latest circulation figures. 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 


1937 DAILY NEWS BLOG. CHICAGO 6 








Direct Mail 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 33] 


of product interest or functional re- 
sponsibility ? 

Thus. you determine the kind of 
distribution you should have. How 
will you get these lists? It is some- 
times difficult to buy good person- 
alized industrial mailing lists. The 
best source is from your own sales- 
men. Even though it may not com- 
plete, it will uncover most of your 
customers and major prospects. Be 
sure that your salesmen’s call lists are 
included. 

After the original compilation is 
completed, establish a sound, simple 
maintenance system to keep and im- 
prove its accuracy. The entire sales 
organization should be tied into it. 
This matter could well be the subject 
of a profitable hour’s discussion to 
those who are serious industrial di- 
rect mail users, 

One example of a distribution sys- 
tem that permits good direct mail se- 
a form used by Westing- 
house salesmen in compiling their 
information. The form 


lection is 


mailing list 
provides space for the customer o1 
prospec ts name. title and address, in 
addition to produc t interest, functional 
responsibility and industry classifica- 
tion. Thus, mailings can be made to 
companies and individuals on the 
basis of either industry, product, or 
functional responsibility or any com- 
bination of the three. 

Tt} makes out a 


the salesman form 


lor every customer or prospect he 
can think of and wants on his mail- 
ing list. He sends these forms to the 
main office where they are filed and 
inserted in a loose-leaf binder—and 
returned to him. The binder repre- 
sents his own mailing list. It is now 
up to him to maintain and keep it. | 
can tell you this plan works beauti- 
fully. 

\ book of complete instructions is 
neluded in the binder, telling all 
bout the maintenance system and 
how mailings will be 
the idea to the salesman effectively. 

3. Be Sure Your Material ls Worth 
Reading 

a. It is directed to busy men. 

b. It may boomerang if the message 


made. It sells 


> 
Because : 


is meaningless. 

Consider your reader when prepar- 
ing direct mail. When he agrees to 
give you the few moments necessary 
to read your mail, you had better 
make it worth his while... or the re- 


action may be negative. rather than 


favorable. 

1. Don't Be Tricky, Clever, Cute. 
Because: 

a. Your reader is after facts. 
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to be enter- 


b. He doesn’t 
tained. 
Illustration, design? Sure—all that 
is necessary—but keep the frills out. 
Frequently, they do more harm than 


want 


good. 
5. Do A Thorough Planning Job 
With Every Mailing. 

a. Cover all phases at one time. 

b. Don’t be half-through with the 
job...be completely through 
when placing it. 

c. Don’t let details plague you. 


LICK THE | 
DETAIL PROBLEM 





a. Allocate responsibility 


b. Separate planning and production! 
c. Plan on annual basis 
d. Plan in advance of fiscal year | 


e. Determine allocation of work 








If the mailing will bring back in- 
quiries, prepare the inquiry-answer- 
ing plan in the beginning. The smooth 
handling of direct mail will not be so 
smooth if details keep bobbing up to 
plague you from time to time. If you 
deal with an outside mailing plant, be 
sure to give them complete instruc 
tions at one time. 

An instruction form can do this, 
covering all phases of the mailing 
copy, source of materials, distribu- 
tion, kind of stationery and envelope S, 
postage, dates, samples. . . everything! 
When completely 


it is now a matter of produc 


used. the job is 
done. .. 
tion. 

6. Don't pass the Buck! 

a. You must insist that the job b 
done. 

b. Distributing material to district 
offices or jobbers is an easy wa) 
out—bul 

c. You never know that the job ts 
done. 

You cant accomplish the objective 
by merely distributing vour direc! 
mail literature to district offices 0! 
jobbers because it is seldom mailed 
on time or efficiently. 

7. Merchandise Important 
lets and Catalogs. 

a. Never send them out cold. 

b. Restrict distribution to interested 
people. 

One of the best policies with re gard 
to catalogs and expensive booklets !s 
to restrict distribution to actual re- 
quests, thus enjoying top quality 
readership. This is economical 4s 
well as effective. Wasted distribution 
of expensive literature is practicall) 
eliminated. 

One example of good merchandis- 


Book 











Lill 











these 


BEAUTIFUL 
EUROPEAN 


types 


NOBEL light on display here 
LiBRA ON OISplay NERE 
EGMONT light is displayed 
EGMONT light italic displayed 
EGMONT is on display here 
EGMONT italic is displayed 


EGMONT bold on display 





ow you can specify 


THE FACES here shown have just arrived from 
Amsterdam and can be supplied by your regular 
typographic service. They open up interesting 
possibilities for striking display in advertisements, 
booklets, brochures, programs and announce- 
ments, smart stationery, title pages and chapter 
headings of books, For sheer beauty and soundly 
designed readability the Egmont Family by S. H. 
de Roos is unrivalled; the novelty of his Libra pre- 
sents exciting inspiration: while the delicacy and 
purity of Nobel Light add greatly to the versatility 


of the long popular ATF Spartans. 


Within the next few weeks we expect to augment 
these importations by the addition of Rondo and 
Rondo Bold, Studio, Aigrette, Gracia, Nobel Light 
Italic and Libra Light. (lso by larger display sizes 


of the Egmonts, Libra and Nobel Light. 


{ll of these types are products of the eminent 
European foundry, Typefoundry ‘Amsterdam,’ 
for whom American Type Founders is exclusive 
distributor in the United States. They are all cast 
on regular ATF bodies, and conform to American 
standards of height, fitting and alignment, so that 
they can be used freely in conjunction with types 
produced in this country. 

Write on your letterhead for specimen sheets 


of these European types showing the complete 


alphabets and the range of sizes available. 


American Type Founders 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


‘aye Branches in Principal Cities 
mr) 
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Merchandising Sharh 


Exhibits and Displays 
for EVERY industry 








DESIGNED AND BUILT BY 


p ED 
“ROL ey ” UCATION 





NEW YORK 


“ATER 4 — BOTTLING 
No, 15 


w \ 
w grit PACKAGING 
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ing of a book is a four-page mail- 
ing piece in which the first page is a 
letter followed by inside pages and 
the reply card. The letter and the in- 
side illustration and copy are devoted 
only to the book. No product selling 
is included. The reply card includes 
an illustration of the book, the com- 
plete address of the individual to 
whom it is sent, and space for mail- 
ing list correction (if any). This par- 
ticular piece brought a return of 29% 
plus! 


Aim Your Letters 


8. Sell Hard When 


quiries. Remember 


{nswering In- 


a. Inquiries are expensive. 
b. Plan your answer to do a selling 
job. 


c. It costs no more to be thorough. 


Make your cover letter aim for a 
more specific inquiry. If you are send- 
ing a catalog or booklet, by all means 
grasp the opportunity to sell the book 
.+. point out its importance. . . point 
out certain pages where special fea- 
tures will be found...it costs no 
more to be thorough! 


9. Never Underestimate The Power 
of the Sales Letter. People like to 
read letters. It's an important part 
of their every-day business life. It 
performs a definite function, by tak- 
ing the reader's mind from wherever 
his thoughts were to the subject of 
your mailing. 

Remember. the reader is an expert 
letter writer in his own right (or so 
he thinks). The most successful in- 
dustrial sales letters are of a me-to- 
you variety... minimizing the “me” 
and emphasizing the “you”... punch- 
ing hard at what you can do for the 
reader. When should a letter be used? 
Almost always when an envelope is 
used. 

Does it pay to include a sales let 
ter with your In a test. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. split a 
sizeable mailing in two—half was 
sent out with a sales letter and half 
without a letter. The part with the 
letter pulled twice the return of the 
part without the letter. 

10. Present Your Material In Prop- 
er Sequence. 

a. When a letter is included, it 

should be read first. 


mailings ? 


b. Arrange the contents of vou 
mailing so your reader will do 


so. 


ll. Take Advantage Of Indirect 
Selling. de Tec hnical {rticles are 1p- 
preciated., 

Occasional mailings of non-selling, 
helpful, technical information, such 
as reprints from the trade press, are 






appreciated. They make 


definitely 
excellent mailing pieces. 

It is not necessary that the article 
actually appear, although the prestige 
of publication is desirable. How to 
get the material? Assign the task to 
your engineering or technical depart. 
ment at the beginning of the year. 
Give them closing dates for each of 
two or three articles. 


G-W Marketing Plan 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 57 | 


cate quite satisfactory reader-atten- 
tion. 

The previously 
condition of dealer salesmen may have 
contributed to the low ratio of sales. 
Illustrating the frame of mind of some 
salesmen is the amusing report from 
one of them. “This prospect says he’s 
unable to help us at this time”! 
Recommendations: Each inquiry 
should be credited to the specific ad- 
vertisement that produced it—as a 
means of determining quality as well 
as quantity of inquiries produced by 
each advertisement. 

Sales should be reported in dollars, 
a further measure of quality. 

Date of follow-up call should be 
reported, lo check on value of prompt 
attention. 


mentioned rusty 


Aim Ads Higher 


As for the advertising itself, the ap- 
peals will be elevated somewhat to 
reach executive types of readers who 
are directly and immediately concern- 
ed with reducing costs of production 
and selling, increasing sales results 
and cutting office operating costs- 
all benefits claimed by G-W products. 

Development of a marketing pro- 
gram stripped of inviolate company 
precedents is rare. For that reason, 
what G-W has done and why. may be 
valuable to others. We believe that 
the program has put the company on 
the road to greater sales volume. 


Lippert Joins AIME Publications 


T. W. Lippert. who recently resigned 
as directing editor of lron Age, has been 
appointed manager of publications 
the American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers, New Y ork. 

Mr. Lippert is a graduate of the Car 
negie Institute of Technology, holds a0 
M. S. degree in physics, and was 25 
sociated with Jron Age for 16 years. Hi 
was the author of a plaque winning @! 
ticle in this year’s INpUSTRIAL MI \RKF! 
ING editorial achievement compr tition. 
The Institute owns and publis! the 
Journal of Metals, Mining Enginecri"é 
and Journal of Petroleum Technology: 
and issues a variety of publications 
technical transactions and a nu! 
technical books. 


r ol 
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ROLLING UP THEIR SLEEVES 











That is just exactly what 180 manufacturers of technical-radio and electronic products 
and services have been doing by advertising in the PROCEEDINGS of the |.R.E. They have 
“rolled up their sleeves’ and come to market with factual copy which renders a real service 
to engineer-readers. Their messages have given specifications and working data. They have 
worked hard to put into their advertising exactly the information that engineers need. 
Logically, such advertising gets good results and many of these firms have been our cus- 


tomers, year after year. Proudly we present th’'s list of advertisers — all "industry leaders”. 
Acme Electric Corp Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp Kahle Engineering Co Vibrashock, Div. of Robinson Aviation 
Aerovox Corp Cornish Wire Co., Inc Karp Metal Prods. Co., Inc. Paul Rosenberg Assoc 
Airborne Instruments Lab., Inc R. W. Cramer Co Kay Electric Co. 
Aircraft Radio Corp Crosby Labs Kenyon Transformer Co. Sanborn Co. : 
Alfax Paper & Engineering Co Kester Solder Co Arthur J. Sanial 


Allen-Bradley Co The Daven Co Kings Electronics Co. Richard B. Schulz 


American Lava Corp Dial Light Co. of America, Inc James Knights Co Secon Metals Corp 
American Phenolic Corp —: e a ” Kolisman Inst.—Square D Co. a a —— 
Amperex Electronic Corp ’ - we ' erron Electronics Co 
Amperite Co. : Lambda Electronics Corp. Shure Brothers 
Anchor Plasti In : ames ansin ound, Inc. impson ectric Co. 

astics Co., Inc Eitel-McCullough, Ine, James 8. Lansing Sound, | ate Soawe © 
Andrew Corp Electrical Reactance Corp Lavoie Labs. Smith Paper, Inc 
Arnold Engineering Co. Electro-Motive Mfg. Co fine Lenz Electric Mfg. Co semana “eo mee 
Arrow Electronics, Inc , ; ; orensen uy Oe 
The Astatic Cor Electro-Tech Equipment Co., Inc Machlett Labs., Inc Spencer Kennedy Labs 

: c Lorp Electro-Voice, Inc PR. Mal! aC | 
Audio Development Co Elk Electronic Labs Jari tine” — Sperry Gyroscope, The Sperry Corp. 
. ' ; Marion Elec. Inst. Co Sprague Electric Co 

Barker & Williamson Erie Resistor Corp McGraw-Hill Book Co Stackpole Carbon Co 
Bead Chai — i 
Bell Te lt mag Bag Federal Velocommuniention Labs., Inc le ten Corp a _ Corp 
Bend x Aviation Corp. — oak Meaiueaten = Eugene Mittelmann fw ane Electric Prods., Inc 
ae - —e Div.) William L. Foss. Inc Mueller Electric Co 
erkeley Scientific Co : . Murray Hill Books, Inc. “TAB” 
Blaw Knox Co pees bee Panwa _ Mycalex Corp. of America Tech Labs., Inc. 
Bliley Electric Co SrenchMen Brecme. ta Dwight A. Myer Technical Advertising Assoc. 
Boonton Radio Corp Furst Electronics ; ? . Technical Materiel orp. 
British Industries Corp National Carbon Co Technology Instrument Corp. 
Md J gen ——— po 2 Film Corp ‘ a So ao Corp. Tektronix, Inc. C 
frowning Labs., Inc enera ectric Co., Apparatus Dept ewoar ectric Co., Inc Tel-instrument °. 
push, Development Co qosees Electric Co., Electronic Dept New York Transformer Co. Telemark, Inc. 
ud Radio, Inc eneral Radio Co. J. M. Ney Co Television Equipment Corp 
Bundy Tubing Co Glaser Lead Co., Inc. A. C. Nielsen Co : Transradio Ltd 
Berl ngton Instrument Co Paul Godley Co North American Philips Co., Inc Triplett Elec. Instr. Co 
Eurnell & Co Goodyear Aircraft Corp Ohmite Mfg. C Truscon Steel Co. 
gambe ige Thermionic Corp mee all a eng Samuel a witees United Transformer Corp 
— Electric Development Co Gubin , Panoramic Radio Corp. 
~<cnega Corp Par-Metal Products Corp. Vari ; 
~oPitol Radio Eng. Inst Haydu Brothers Philco Corp. . ° arian Assoc 
Contra ientific Co Hazeltine Electronics Corp Polytechnic Research & Dev. Co. Webster Electric Co. 
ane ab—Div Globe Union, Inc The Helipot Corp. Premax Products Weller Mfg. Co. 
C po ransformer Div., Essex Wire Hewlett-Packard Co. Presto Recording Corp Welwyn Electronic Components 
are & Co. : Western Electric Co. 
Clarosta Mfg. Co., Inc. ee Se SES - Radio Corp. of America Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Sic Cleveland Container Co int — tional Nickel C he Rawson Electrical Inst. Co. Weston Electrical Inst. Corp. 
cemund Cohn Corp. Soheeuniienal liens, wi . Raytheon Mfg. Co. S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. 
an ation Products Co ” - Reeves Hoffman Corp. Wilcox Electric Co., Inc. 
ee ttions Equipment Co J. F. D. Mfg. Co., Inc. Reeves Instrument Corp John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
acward Content Jacobs Instrument Co. Reliance Merchandizing Co : , 
vontinental Carbon, Inc E. F. Johnson Co. Revere Copper & Brass, Inc Zenith Radio Corp. 


The “PROCEEDINGS of the I.R.E."" — Published by 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


WILLIAM C. Copp, Advertising Mgr. 
303 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 18, N. Y 
CIrcle 6-6357 
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DP News 





of Industrial Sales and Advertising 


ABP Will Promote Paid with $31,000 Drive 


CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN SYSTEM ~ 





oo Ome 


LARGE-SCALE PROMOTION is the towering figure of Paul Bunyan, two 
stories high, who appropriately tells “tall stories” to visitors at the 1949 Railroad 
Fair in Chicago this summer. Constructed by Gardner Displays Co., Chicago, for 
the Chicago & North Western Railway exhibit, the puppet giant answers ques- 
tions from the crowd by means of microphones, sound recorders and speakers 
synchronized with movable, electric-powered lips, eyes, head and arms. 


McGraw-Hill Awarded 
Marshall Plan Subsidy 


MeGraw-Hill Publish 


WASHINGTON 


ing Co., New York, has signed the first 
subsidy contract under the Marshall 
Plan by which a publisher may sell his 
publications abroad and convert into 


(American money any profits he makes 
thereby 

The Economic Cooperation Adminis 
tration announced that MeGraw-Hill 
has been awarded a $30,000 subsidy con 
tract to sell its publications in western 
Germany. The contract, which was the 
first entered into under the new profit 
convertibility provision’ that Congress 
wrote into the Marshall plan extension 
act last April, provides for ECA to sub 
sidize subscription sales of 22 McGraw 
Hill publications in Germany. 

McGraw-Hill solicitors will sell ma 


gazine subscriptions to the Germans. 


116 


rhe subse riptions will be paid lor with 
German marks, currency which is rela 
tively worthless outside Germany. ECA 
will take these marks at their face value 
and convert them into good American 
dollars. 

Heretofore, ECA has specified that 
it will not convert any subscription re- 
ceipts over and above the actual selling. 
production and mailing costs involved in 

it.ng subscription overseas. 


U. S. Steel Issues New 
Booklet on Steel Making 


PirrssurcH—U,. S. Steel Corp. has 
published and is distributing 150.000 
copies of a 100-page booklet, written in 
response to requests from students and 
others for information on steel making. 

Che booklet will be distributed among 


(Continued on Page 118) 


Promotion Launched as 4 
More Business Papers 
Quit in Disagreement 


New YoOrK 4 $31.000 advertising 
campaign has been announced by As 
sociated Business Publications as four 
more publications resigned and one new 
member was added. 

The latest publications to resign were 
Butane-Propane News, published by 
Jenkins Publishing Co., Los Angeles; 
Domestic Engineering, Chicago: Manu 
facturing Confectioner, Chicago: Shou 
men’s Trade Review, New York. Thus 
24 business papers now have resigned 
from ABP in 
ABP’s disapproval of audit of the fre 
portion of business paper circulations 
by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

The new ABP member is /nteriors, 
which was founded in 1893 in the in- 
terior decorating field and is published 
by Whitney Publications, New York. 

Te clarify ABP policy and guide th 
promotional committee in its new ad 
vertising and promotional campaign. th 


the controversy over 


executive committee issued this stat 
ment: 


“The publications that comprise ABP 
ére operating on the principle of paid 
circulation as the means through which 
to offer their editorial and advertising 
values to readers and advertisers. They 
do not, however, ask any advertiser te 
use their publications solely because o! 
that facet. The advertiser is not buying 
advertising doctrines; he is buying the 
advertising values offered by the pul 
lications. 

“On no account shall ABP promotion 
violate basic principles of sound pre 
motion by attacking other advertising 
media. Although the association has al 
wavs been comprised of paid circulation 
publications, it has always sought to act 
in the interests of business publishing l 
a whole. This broad interest shall con 
tinue to be the guiding policy of the 
association.” 


In a letter to ABP explaining bis 
resignation, O. T. Carson, publisher ¢! 
Domestic Engineering, said: 

“While I am not entirely familiar with 
all the reasoning behind these various 
other ABP resignations, | have 
learned from contacts with a number 
publishers that discontent seems to be 
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fa q —> ; ay” PATRONS OF THE ARTS — by Helguera 
Yo oe a QUEEN ELIZABETH (1533-1603) 
s es ; - “...rein to creative minds.” 
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Millions of Americans today are like old-time Patrons of the Arts — inspiring, recog- 
nizing, rewarding, and demanding true quality in the things they buy. Printed matter 
intended for this rich and discerning market ‘needs to be planned with skill and 
erality and “a free rein to creative minds”. It cannot safely be stinted. Preferably, 
hould be produced on genuine coated paper from the Cantine mill, where coated 
paper of the highest quality has been made for over sixty years. Sold by leading 
merchants in principal cities. Samples on request. THE MARTIN CANTINE 
COMPANY, Saugerties, N.Y. . . . Specialists in Coated Paper since 1888. 


LETTERPRESS: Hi-Arts, Ashokan, Zena, Catskill, Canfold, 


M-C Folding, Velvetone, Softone, Esopus Tints, Postcard 


OFFSET & LITHO: Zenagloss Offset C2S, Lithogloss C1S 


varnish, Catskill Litho C1S 
2 Cy 
fyoated lipey 
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“If it wasn’t for that 
instruction book with the 
cover by Marvellum 
he’d never learn to dive 
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THE MARVELLUM CO. 
Papers Distinctive 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NEWSWEEK 
GIVES YOU 
MORE READERS 
PER DOLLAR 
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AND INDUSTRY 
THAN 
ANY OTHER 
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rather prevalent among members who 
have not yet resigned. It would seem that 
it might be next to impossible to pro- 
mote harmony where so much discord 
and discontent now prevails.” 

The promotional program on behalf 
of ABP and its expressed policies will 
center on a schedule in advertising pub- 
lications and directories at a cost of 
$31,000, in addition to production of 
several promotion booklets. 

The first ad in the ABP campaign 
will include a statement by the promo- 
tional committee interpreting the ex- 
ecutive committee's directive “to pub- 
licize the advantages to the advertiser 
of paid circulation.” 

In addition to the new drive, the ABP 
business paper advertising contest will 
be continued and a special advertising 
contest for merchandising publications 
will be initiated. 

Extensive merchandising of the ABP 
ads will also be continued. The June 
ad, “Which Type of Advertising Man 
Are You?” is currently being distributed 
to 5,000 agency executives, 3,000 ad- 
vertising managers and 200 presidents of 
companies that are big users of business 
paper space. 

\ promotional booklet now in _pro- 
duction reproduces an address by J. 
Stanford Smith, manager, apparatus ad- 
vertising and sales promotion divisions, 
General Electric Co., Schnectady, N. Y.., 
entitled, “How General Electric Uses 
Business Papers.” Another booklet will 
present business paper history and ob- 
jectives, including examples of how ad- 
vertisers have pursued these objectives 
successfully. 


New Book on Steel 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 116} 


schools, libraries, college presidents, 
economists, government departments 


and chambers of commerce. The book- 
let, “Steel Making in America,” was 
written by Douglas A. Fisher, staff 
writer for USS. 

Indexed and illustrated, subjects in- 
clude the historical background of iron 
and steel, raw materials, types of steel, 
and the conversion of steel into its vari- 
ous industrial and commercial 
The full-color cover shows the pouring 
of steel that was made into a cyclotron 
for the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. 

Irving S. Olds, board chairman, says 
in the preface that the purpose of the 
booklet is to “afford to students and lay- 
men alike an opportunity to become 
more familiar with the history and op- 
erations of the American steel industry, 
and the products which it today pro- 
duces to serve this nation in an age of 
steel.” 


uses. 


‘Public Works Magazine’ Joins NBP 


Public Works Magazine, New York, 
has been elected a member of National 
Business Publications. 
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SKF Uses Direct Mail 
to Merchandise Ad Drive 


PHILADELPHIA—SKF_ Industries. 
maker of ball bearings, has begun an ex. 
tensive direct mail campaign to mer. 
chandise an expanded industrial adver- 
tising program to the company’s sales. 
men, distributors and distributor sales. 
men. 

SKF has increased its industrial ad- 
vertising budget, cutting down on in- 
stitutional copy, and will use more space 
and color in a campaign in 62 business 
papers serving 20 fields. Ads will pro- 
vide more information for purchasing 
engineers and more diagrams, drawings 
and names of SKF customer-companies, 

The direct mail campaign calls for 
distribution of more than 100 60-page 
folios and the mailing of about 3,000 
blow-ups of the new ads to distributors 
and salesmen. Jumbo reprints of the ads 
will be mailed to the homes of all SKF 
salesmen, distributors and the latters’ 
salesmen, and will be posted on the bul- 
letin boards of SKF factory buildings 
for employe information. 

The folios stress the new company 
slogan, “Engineered by SKF,” which 
appears on all literature. Reprints of the 
ads, all in color and full-page size, are 
enclosed in acetate envelopes. Most of 
the ads in the series use photographs 
of customers’ equipment, with copy 
giving a case history of the equipment 
and the part SKF ball bearings play 
in it. 


‘Midwest Purchasing Agent’ 
Campaign Wins Ad Award 


CLeEvVELAND—In a judging based sole- 
ly on sales results of advertising cam- 
paigns, Malcolm Advertising Agency, 
Cleveland, and H. R. Malcolm, director, 
won an award from the Cleveland Ad- 
vertising Club in its first annual Ad- 
vertising Performance Awards Project. 

Mr. Malcolm’s campaign, which ran 
in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, was for The 
Midwest Purchasing Agent, which sub- 
sequently achieved a 25% increase 
advertising volume. All campaigns sub- 
mitted were based on 1948 advertising. 

The project of judging on the basis of 
results alone arose because of dissatis 
faction with competitions based on eye 
appeal and theory, without any weight 
being given to new business secured. 


Dotted Liners Fete 100 Agency Men 

More than 100 advertising agency e* 
ecutives are expected to attend the an 
nual agency-invitation golf outing of 
the Chicago Dotted Line Club Sept. 9 
at Elmhurst Country Club. Dotted Line 
is composed of representatives of mem 
ber publications of Associated Business 
Papers. 


Godley Joins Jayme Organization 

Frank B. Godley, who recently retired 
after more than 30 years with McGraw 
Hill Publishing Co., New York, has a& 
quired an interest in The Jayme (rgan 
zation, Cleveland agency, where ‘i¢ wil 
be vice-president in charge of account 
development. 
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Your New Produets 


are Described 


not merely announced — 


in INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 




































Careful editing is an important reason why 
60,171 plant operating men request and search 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS for product 


news and information. 


1 E N thoroughly describes new products, im- 
provements in existing products, unusual appli- 
cations and new literature and catalogs relating 
to them. 


News originates with manufacturers. But every 
item in INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS is 
staff re-written; edited for conciseness, complete- 
ness and clarity. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS does not 
depend entirely upon the initiative of manufac- 
turers, but carries on a continuous program seek- 
ing information of value to men looking for 
“things to do things with.” 


These items telling “what it is.” “what it does” 
and “how it works” are weighed for relative im- 
portance to industry men. If there is the slightest 
ambiguity in an item: if the trained eye of 





engineer—editor W. E. (Bill) Lrish detects any 
relevant information that is missing—the addi- 
tional information is secured at its source, by tele- 
phone, by letter or in person. 

This editorial effort produces dependable, 
thorough, product news coverage. The 60,171 
engineering, operating and production readers 
of INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS know 
that, for 16 years, | E N has brought them more 
news items from more manufacturers than any 
comparable source. They know, too, that this 
information is complete, carefully checked and 
adequately illustrated. 

Result? For 16 years,the responsiveness of I E N’s 
readers has never lagged. In today’s competition 
they are looking more intensely than ever for 
new “things to do things with.” 

For new, unsuspected markets, for further devel- 
oping present markets, you cannot beat the econo- 
my of this monthly service — $110 to $120 a 
month — which 60,171 industry men depend 
upon for current news and product information. 


Good forSELLING...because...Usedfor BUYING 
Circulation 60,171 .. . Total Distribution 65,000 
Ask for our New ""C C A Statement" and''|IEN PLAN" 









7% 











INDUSTRY'S ORIGINAL PRODUCT 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Los Angeles - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh ay 
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Do Woodworking Plants 
Use Typewriters? 


also other office equip- 
station 





Sure, they do 
iir conditioners, trucks, 


ment, ; 
wagons, tires, etc. AS WELL AS belt- 
ing, woodworking machinery, adhe- 


sives, finishes, fastenings and other 


primary needs. 

The thousands of woodworking plants, 
producing than 5000 different 
wood products, provide an IMMENSE 
wealthy market for all kinds of goods. 

& 

You skim off the cream when you use 
WOOD PRODUCTS as you reach top 
management of the leading firms of 
the field. Selected coverage plus in- 
tensified readership . . . . the No. 1 


book of a No. | market. 


if it's WOOD, you could—with 
WOOD PRODUCTS! 


Send for imposing 
list of subscribers 
AND ADVERTISERS 
/\/foon 


PRODUCTS 


Phone: WAbash 2-1000 











431 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO 5 
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‘Audience Particpaton' 


A POWERFUL WAY to command attention for your industrial show exhibit is 
to capitalize on the American male’s love of playing with gadgets, electric trains and 


other things mechanical. 
Creek, Mich., 


Clark Equipment Co., 
did just that with its exhibit that won a best-in-show award 


Battle 
at the 


Industrial Truck Div., 


National Materials Handling Exposition in Philadelphia. Hitting hard at “audi- 


ence participation,” 
across ramp to demonstrate 


exhibit enabled visitors to drive a Clark Utilitruc (at bottom) 
“Dynatork Drive,” 


which eliminates clutch, simplifies 


driving. At top: Easy chairs within exhibit allow visitors to rest, discuss gas-pow- 
ered Trucloader (left), electric Carloader (center). 





Hitchcock Buys ‘Revista Industrial’ 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, 
has sold Revista Industrial te the Hitch- 
cock Publishing Co.. Wheaton, Il. 
Publication by Hitchcock of the export 
which is printed in two 


business paper, 
Portugese, is 


editions, Spanish and 
effective with the September issue. 


Publication Salutes 300th Ad 
of Consistent Advertiser 

Petroleum Refiner ran a black-and- 
ad in its July issue, paying 
tribute to Elliott Co., Jeannette, Pa.. 
manufacturer of Lagonda still tube 
cleaners, for the company’s 25 years of 


silver house 


consistent advertising. 
The Elliott Co.. 


Refiner termed a “truly 


which Petroleum 
stable adver- 


tiser.” has placed one or more ads pe! 
consecutively for the past 300 Is 
\ page ad by Elliott appeared op 
posite the ad by Petroleum Refiner, 
which is published by Gulf Publishing 


Co.. Houston. 


Issue 


Sues, 


Conover-Mast Appoints King 
Donald D. King has been named edi 
tor of Construction Equipment & Ma 
terials, Conover-Mast’s new tabloid-size, 
product-i inquiry type publication, se shed- 
uled for publication in September. Mr 
King was formerly editor of the Amer! 
Civil Engineer's Civil 


can Society of 
assistant editol! of 


Engineering, and 


Construction Methods. 
Dale E. Stout, formerly with Am 
drews Advertising Agency, Milwaukee, 


has been named Chicago representative 
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"HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT HAS MORE THAN 


TEN READERS IN THIS HOSPITAL’... 


= 6s aaa 


s PITAL 
LowELl GENERAL HosPel 


Lou oll - Wa 4a Au sella. 


tal 
Hoe onic St. 
Chicago 11, Tilinet 
Gentlemen! than ten 
Management hes more aret 
— tal. The regular resdere 
readers in administrator 
Assis 
rT ee 
rector Pure 
pe Dietitian office ManageT 


that are 
tice articles 
when I no % 


Also, 
particular 4, I direc 
ee yeas eat al Staff who serve . 
~ wh Fame the Wedicel Audit Committee, 
Cc , 
— Comittee, etc. 
With kind regards, 
| frut j den 
| Director 


PAUL J. SPENCER 


LOWELL GENERAL HOSPITAL 








S&S Y 3 


Director 


LOWELL, MASS. 


This Departmental Penetration Means Most 
Effective Buyer-Coverage in Hospitals 


Hospital Management’s phenomenal readership at suc- 
cessive levels of buying influence makes it the number 
one selling implement in the great and growing hospital 
market. And this is not the ordinary type of “pass-along” 
readership — it is purposeful penetration, deliberately 
achieved by editorial departmentalization to coincide 
with the departmentalization of the hospitals themselves. 
The publication is so edited as to make it must reading 
for every department head—the buying influences that 
must be reached to do an effective selling job. 


Largest net paid ABC hos- 
pital coverage in the United 


100 E. OHIO ST. 
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@ 
«Management “== 


Hospital Management’s penetration is stimulated by su- 
perintendents, welcomed by department heads. Five years 
ago, 75% of superintendents reported that they routed 
the magazine to their department heads. In the latest 
readership study* this figure has gone up to 88.56°/,. 
Here is the most emphatic proof imaginable that our 
editorial departmentalization is giving you the penetra- 
tion you need to do a complete and effective selling job! 
No wonder those who know the market best consider 
Hospital Management a must buy in this field! 


yf * 
y Send for your copy of our 


new reader penetration study; 
it is interesting and valuable 


CHICAGO 11 
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Dou t 
OPTI 4 


THE SPECIALIZED 
METAL FINISHING 
MARKET 


COVERED BY 


DIE 


CASTINGS 


MAGAZINE 


DIE CASTINGS 
1240 ONTARIO ST. 


CLEVELAND 13, 
OHIO 


AN 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO 
MAGAZINE 





OUR READERS ARE 


UYING 





read every month by the 


Creamery Products Manu- Matsmal 
facturers. Producers of but- SUTTER AND CHEESE [ 


ter, cheese, dry, condensed { | { if i (di Cc 
and evaporated milks. senwee tee conanene reenecis ssonernns 
Most of these plants are 

located in large cow-popu- 

lated areas and have sub- 





stantial purchasing power. 
™e read every month by ICE 
ICE CREAM CREAM MANUFACTURERS 
REVI EW and who sell through whole- 
sale outiets as well as com- 
pany-owned or controlled 
>. . . >. >. > . . . >. . . >. . > . >. . > >. . . 
read every month by Milk Deal- 
ers — producers of bottied prod- } LK 
dairy products, and are pack- 
agers and distributors of butter 
. . > > . . > . . >. >. . . >. . > > > . > > 
Every worthwhile milk dealer, 
turer and ice cream manvu- 
facturer regularly uses this 
ING GUIDE and DIREC- 
TORY it is the annual, 
ENCE book. 
_ MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 
ee - : _ - 


>. > >. >. >. >. . >. >. >. >. . . . > . > . . >. . 
located in all cities and towns, 
stores. 

wets, cottage cheese and other 
DEALER 
and eggs 
creamery products manufac- 
large red book as a BUY- 
permanent, BUYER'S REFER- 
1445 NORTH FIFTH STREET j 
d 
122 


The following changes in business pa- 
per specifications have been announced 
since the Market Data Book number of 
Industrial Marketing went to press: 








Commercial Refrigeration 
& Air Conditioning 

Refrigeration Industry has changed 
its name to Commercial Refrigeration 
& Air Conditioning. 


Construction Illustrated 

Forester Publishing Co., San Fran- 
cisco, soon will publish a new monthly 
business paper, Construction Illus- 
trated, offering pictorial news coverage 
of engineering construction and heavy 
building fields in Northern-Central 
California and western Nevada. Don- 
ald F. Forster is publisher. S. M. Ber- 
wick, civil engineer, is advisory editor. 


Construction Equipment & Materials 

Scheduled for publication in October, 
Conover-Mast’s new product information 
publication will feature the 1144-inch 
square format. Donald D. King, former 
editor of Civil Engineering, has been 
named editor, and H. F. Smurthwaite, 
formerly with Distribution Age, has 
been appointed Cleveland advertising 
representative. 


Electrical Equipment 

Electrical Equipment has begun ac- 
cepting 7x10” plates and spreads. The 
rate: 


Times 
l $580 
6 $490 
12 $470 


Color: Red has been made available; 
$125 extra per insertion, $175 extra per 
spread. 


International Press 
& Advertising Directory 

International Media Co., New York, is 
publishing an “International Press and 
Advertising Directory” under the edi- 
torial direction of Herbert Rosen. The 
directory will list the world’s leading 
newspapers, magazines, business pa- 
pers, year-books, and newsletters, includ- 
ing data on circulation, size, columns 
and rates. 


Modern Photography 

Effective with the September issue, 
VMinicam Photography, Cincinnati, will 
become Vodern Photography, with an 
increase of circulation from 150,000 to 
200,000. The publication will be en- 
larged to 8% x 11 3/8”. 


Power Generation 
New rates include: 
9 Pages, per page ............$320 
12 Pages, per page ............305 
These two rates were listed incor- 
rectly as $325 and $320 in the July issue. 








From 


ANGLE OF INCIDENCE 


To 
ZONAL CONSTANTS... 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING, official 
publication of the Illuminating Engineer 
ing Society, covers the lighting field edi- 
torially and in its specialized readership 
of 8116 lighting specialists in every phase 
of the industry 


Since adoption of its new format and 
editorial plan in January 1949, over 70 
leading advertisers to the lighting indus 
try have carried their selling message to 
1E’s readers, and every issue has added 
new names to the list 


You can reach the lighting field most 
effectively by joining these outstand- 
ing advertisers in the lighting specicl- 
ists’ own official monthly journal, ILLUM- 
INATING ENGINEERING. 


Write for rates, space data and our 
new circulation analysis to, 


ILLUMINATING 
ENGINEERING 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 














20. 000 


Telephone 


Exchanges 
presenta 
Profitable 
Market 


for MANY items! 


Write for “A Study of 
Telephone Company 
Activities and Effect 
on 1949 Purchases of 
Equipment, Materials 
and Supplies”... (Free) 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Publishing Corporation 
7720 Sheridan Road Chicago 26, Ill. 
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; Printed Matter It takes Wy 
{CONTINUED FROM Pace 44] J 
study will expect to find them in the 
metal-working plants when he goes 
forth to earn his living. nc 
In order to guarantee that the most 


logical prospects saw our new folder, 
we obtained a list of the American 
Gear Manufacturers Association and To hit... and hit hard 
addressed a letter to each individual the nation’s major 
member pointing out the simplicity oot P : 
and complete effectiveness of the market for textile mill 
Parkson system. Since improvements equipment. 

had been made on the testing device, 
we also wrote a special letter and ad- 
dressed it with the folder to all who 
had purchased gear testers in the past. 


& 
Then, the literature was addressed % 
to the master mechanics of our Navy 
yards, arsenals, torpedo and subma- 
rine stations—wherever we thought 


the government might use, make or 
buy gears. The literature was fitted (Now published MONTHLY instead of semi-monthly) 









into our national advertising cam- 
paign which consisted of monthly 
copy in the leading metal-working ] 
publications. Here again, the appeal There is a real selling punch in TEXTILE BULLETIN simply be- 
was directed solely to gear users. cause all of its power is aimed at just one exclusive target— 
THE SOUTHERN MANUFACTURERS AND PROCESSORS OF 
YARNS AND WOVEN FABRICS. In your fight for business you 
will hit this market right on the 
nose with TEXTILE BULLETIN, and 


with no wasted effort or money. 


A Sample Mailing First 





We had available a mailing list of 
60,000 factories, mills, plants and 


shops of every size and description. 
Obviously, we couldn’t send a folder TARGET 
: The Southern Market—80% of 


< c 3 - ~ y ‘e - > . 
that had — tus <U cent: oo h to the nation’s spindles, 75% of the 
the entire list on the supposition that estiue looms. 


each plant might be a potential gear 





° THE KNITTER, devoted entirely to 
tester prospect. Instead, we printed POWER the Hosiery and Knitwear Industry, 
5.000 one-cent post cards with an il- A monthly circulation of over 8000 can be combined with TEXTILE BUL- 
lustration of the folder on the left —the largest of any journal among LETIN at a p—epear once One plate 

; ; ; ; . ; » iene 
hand side and the following text: the South’s spin-weave mills. suffices for both publications 
“If you use, make, purchase or TECHNIQUE 
specify GEARS, you'll want a copy A format that includes six highly 
of the new 10-page folder describ- informative technical sections, up- CLARK PUB LISHING CO. 
ing the complete line of Parkson to-the-minute news of the industry CHARLOTTE, N.C 
lesters. Here is a highly informa- and special features of vital inter- 
tive piece of literature that every est to every reader. Publishers of THE KNITTER 


gear man will read with profit. It 

has numerous illustrations showing 

gears being tested and tells how 

I the common-sense Parkson system 
S quickly shows up thick teeth, spac- 
ing errors, off-center teeth, burrs, 


For Hosiery and Knitwear Manulacturers 














METHODS ENGINEERS 











of bac klash, running quality of gears, WHAT’S GOING ON? 
eccentricity of pitch line. Parkson . 
Gear Testers ase avails Bh, te © olen Materials & Methods engineers in America’s 
1y . ps > & al ap e In 0 Sizes leading manufacturing plants use Topflight’s @ Manulacturers and their advertising 
trom 445” to 36”. There’s a model Printed Cellophane, Self - Adhesive Tape to agencies are using this inexpensive 
t to suit your needs. If you will sim- meet A-N specs. - assembly line - follow clipping service for collecting editorial 
c ah dan cai ected: thin aah al through - instruction labels. Easy to Apply. publicity, for —- research and 
* "he market studies, for maintaining com- 
- forward your copy. of this mew | TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK PA. "atiet studies, for maintaining com- 
lolder. ; yeloping sales prospects on certain 
. ; types of products and services. 
Is We first thought of using a double New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 
) _ with business reply card, but Clippings” tells the whole story 
nally 1} > 2. ile 
B . Re ided on the one-cent mailer VVaelatlioiticm iat 
with the feeling that some recipients <a , seme 
ER might. with an “oh what the heck” WK pavees WK maca: 
attity ie. send the card back because born St Chicago 4 
1 the postage would be paid, despite 
i. the fact that they might have no use 
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MORE IMPACTS than any other 





AMERICAN METAL MARKET is an efficient selling tool for advertisers in the metal 


trade because it delivers more impacts five ways: 


More impacts per week (in excess of 140,000 impressions). 


or need of gears. If the 5,000 mailing 
paid off, we planned to shoot the addi. 
tional 55,000. 

Incidentally we also added a post 


script to the card which read, “If you 
don't use or make gears, but have a 
machine shop, you'll want a copy of 
our 28-page small tool catalog, just 
off the press, illustrating micrometers, 
vernier calipers, and NEWLY DE. 
VELOPED machinists’ tools. Send for 

* Thus, although this has not direct 
bearing on the promotion of the gear 
testing folder, it is another method of 
building up a demand for a piece of 
printed matter among people who 
might use other of our products. 

Of course, our local salesmen were 
briefed in getting effective distribu- 
tion of the new folder to their gear 
testing prospects and everybody who 








More impacts per printed advertisement, (due to unparalleled visibility). 
More immediate impacts, (due to newspaper content, with advertising forms 
closing hours, not days, before publication). 

More effective impacts, (read with an eye to market currents). 

More impacts per dollar of advertising cost, (as low as |/10th.-cent per impact 


had in past months sent in an inquiry 
also received a folder. 
Throughout the country, 
facturers agents in key industrial 
centers sell, demonstrate and distribute 


28 manu- 








for a 7x10-inch space). 


For the authenticated story, send today for a new concise illuminating 4-page folder, with 
reader and trade distribution breakdown. 
See why AMERICAN METAL MARKET carries more steel and metals advertisers than 
any other metal-trade paper. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


























Scherr products. Whenever the com- 
pany publishes a new booklet or cata- 
log it makes no indiscriminate ship- 
ments of folders. Instead the company 
writes and encloses one copy of the 


folder, stating that each man may 
20 Cliff St.. New York 7 Digby 9-1040 have as many as he thinks he may re- 
Established 1882; bean Aiton as a om for 50 years by the _- for his territory. Enclosed with ] 
present ownership and management. The market authority.. the letter is a business reply card. If ‘ 
——__—_——_—_—- they request 50 copies they get 50, and | 
Fee e eres aera anansenaenaeenwasee if they want 500 they get them. Ob- i 
| viously, territories differ and one city t 
! o will offer a lucrative field for gear 
| testers while another will have few 
' Recognized Leader — 
We like to exhibit at industrial n 
for more than 20 Years shows that attract precision minded r 
people. At these shows we set up a p 
L large placard, readable at a distance dl 
eee eee and inviting all those interested in 
; ; gears to stop in fora copy of the new. fr 
@ Construction Digest the bi- profusely illustrated folder. This often : 
weekly magazine for engineers, con- brings in people whom we may have “ 
tractors and public works officials in missed in our publicity and direct - 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio . . . has mail campaigns. of 
been a recognized leader for more For a considerable time, every new 
than 20 years. folder will mention the gear testing 
catalog. When the gear manufacturers B! 
Consistent growth is a sure measure of value, and Construction hold a convention, copies of the geat Co 
Digest has grown steadily — every year. Its preference is pro- literature will be sent there for dis- Cl 
nounced among all key construction men in the midwest area . . . tribution to those attending. Then, im 
the important men with the money to spend for engineering- addition to publicity directed to ‘le. = 
construction. Advertisers, too, are using more space than ever cational and engineering journa . Wi 
hafece an having found tench exnes. copies will be sent to the various co pl; 
3 : 3 P leges of mechanical engineering with pu 
ence that Construction Digest costs a a request that the professor discuss mi 
less per effective inquiry. Hl ponan |= t- the Parkson method in the classroom. 
| a, - Here then, is how one manufacturer 10 
215 EAST NEW YORK STREET ¥-/ a built a campaign to clear his shelves 32 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA F7/e Onlo of his printed matter and get it into ch 
eA, the right hands before it on ame ob- ity 
solete. Such a well planned promotion qu 
job is what every printed piece de- ed 
ONSTRUCTION IGEST serves. Try it out when your next fold- fo) 
IMinolts Indiana Ohio Public Work Indianapolis er comes off the press. an 
IN 
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ASARCO Open House 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49} 


mendations enthusiastically. They 
opened refineries and smelters for ex- 
hibit, and displayed both raw materi- 
als used by the plant and products 
produced. 

[rained guides escorted visitors in 
groups of 10 or 25 on planned routes 
through the plants. In larger plants, 
a pass-along system was used so that 
each guide was responsible for only 
one area, on which he was an expert, 
and introduced succeeding groups to 
the next guide in the adjacent area. 


Chairs and benches were located along 


the route. 





het, 


A 
i Ai 


PASS-ALONG system was used to 

escort visitors through ASARCO 

plants. Trained guide explains works 

in one area in which he is specialist, 

then passes group on to next guide in 
adjacent area. 


Safety measures included direction 
markers, painted lines to mark the 
route and precautionary signs. Ex- 
planatory signs were placed near ma- 


chines and processes. 


Refreshments included a_ large, 
frosted anniversary cake, which pro- 
vided news-picture publicity material 
as well as nourishment. Skeleton crews 
on the job were allowed to take time 
off in relays for refreshments. 


Souvenirs included ash trays and 
gilded key-rings inscribed with the 
company name and anniversary dates. 
Children received candy and toys. 

Publicity material, included histori- 
cal information about the company. 
was supplied by the company to all 
plant managers, who handled all their 
publicity locally, including advertise- 
ments ‘n local newspapers. 


The company’s open house drew 
100,000 visitors, including most of the 
2,903 employes. Tangible results in- 
cluded much local newspaper public- 
ity, letters from open house guests, in- 
quiries trom other companies interest- 
ed in | olding open house. The hoped- 
for intangibles were better employe 
and ‘munity relations. 


SELL | 


YOUR 
PRODUCT 


wv Your products, installations, manufac- 


turing operations, services “come to life” 
when seen in the amazing realism of View- 
Master full-color stereoscopic pictures. 
Solve your sales problems with this power- 
ful new tool for man-to-man selling. View- 
Masters are proven “door openers,” “at- 
tention holders,” “sales clinchers.” Require 
no dark room or electricity. Compact, light- 
weight, easy to carry. Each View-Master 
Reel holds seven different stereoscopic 
views in planned sequence. Inexpensive to 


produce. See for yourself. 











with full-color 


PICTURES 
IN THREE 


DIMENSIONS 


Glereos C07 


SELLING PICTURES 








Without obligation, please furnish me with complete information about 
View-Master three dimension selling pictures for commercial 


MAIL THIS SAWYER’S INC., Commercial Sales Dept 
COUPON FOR Portland 7, Oregon, U.S.A. 
COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


Company Name 


NO 


OBLIGATION Address 
INVOLVED : 
SAWYER’S INC. 

PORTLAND 7, OREGON By 


Zone State 


Position 





“SNIPS 








A Journal of Constructive Help 








to the Sheet Metal, Ventilation, 





Air Conditioning. Warm Afr 
For tes) 4 Heating and Roofing Traces. 
Data Date Used year after year by over 200 
Market ye Industrial Advertisers who know 
pees ‘cen their market well. 
our ccd | SNIPS MAGAZINE 
5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, tll. 
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«+ ANYWHERE 
SICKLES Puoto-repomninc SERV 


EPORTI . 
38 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 2,4 














@ Read by more coal mer- 
chants — more coal sales 
executives in the coal in- 
dustry than any other coal 


publication. 
CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 





For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 














PREFERRED A2ccéiing 
WITH THE MEN WHO 


Make \NDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 





“My First Choice™ 
Says W. D. WISE. 


Director, Advertising and Public Relations 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


“INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is my first choice 
among advertising publications. The ‘Copy Chas- 
ers’ monthly feature, alone, puts INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING in a class by itself—for an adver- 


tising man in any field.” 





K. B. HOPKINS 


“Graybar,” says Mr. Hopkins, “has rather a unique problem 
in that we are a national distributor of practically everything 
electrical used by industrial plants and industrial contractors. 
We have more than 450 salesmen, and distribute more than 
100,000 items. I have been with the company for twenty-three 
years —and since 1939 have been Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Manager. Before joining Graybar I had both 
agency and publication experience. Am a member of the In- 
dustrial Advertising Association of New York, which is 
afhliated with the NIAA.” 
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W. D. WISE 


Says Mr. Wise about his business career: “Have been in the 
sales and advertising end of the truck-trailer manufacturing 
business for 27 years. Started with Fruehauf in 1929, in the 
sales department — was made Assistant Advertising Manager 
in 1930, later Advertising Manager, then Director of Public 
Relations in charge of all advertising, sales promotion and pub- 
lic relations activities.” In the ten year 1938-48 period, Frue- 
hauf’s sales have grown from $6,500,000 to over $84,000,000. 





"A Must for Me™ 


Says K. B. HOPKINS, 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY. INC. 


“INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is must reading for 
me and for the key members of this department. It is 
the only publication devoted exclusively to the problem 
of industrial marketing which makes up a very large 
part of our advertising and promotion activities. Both 
your features and your departments furnish us with 
much valuable information, and each issue is carefully 
read and filed for future reference.” 
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"Gives Me What | Need” 


4 ys HAROLD F. MARSHALL, 


Sales Promotion and Advertising Manager 
WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY 


“Because my interest must cover not only business pa- 
per advertising, but also export sales, domestic sales 
promotion, and design development programs, I must 
devote to advertising publications a minimum of time. 
And that time is reserved for INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING. Of all the publications in the field, IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING comes closest to giving 
me what I need as to copy slants, marketing ideas, and 
media data.” 





WALLACE MEYER 
Because of his own experience, Wallace Meyer thinks highly 


of newspaper reporting as a background for advertising. He 
learned to get the facts straight and write them simply on 
The Oshkosh Northwestern, even before graduating from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1916. In his book there is no 
substitute for first hand information obtained by personal 
contacts. He likes to go out himself and he encourages mem- 
bers of the agency to keep their viewpoints fresh by frequent 
held trips. Another of his beliefs is that good writing is still 
the first essential of good advertising, whether industrial or 
consumer. Apart from advertising, Wallace Meyer’s major 


interest is his dairy farm near Baraboo, Wisconsin. 





i — i 


_— 
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HAROLD F. MARSHALL 


Son of an outstanding engineer and industrial plant designer, 
and an alumnus of Lafayette, M.I.T., and Grenoble (France), 
Mr. Marshall brings to his work an intensive industrial back- 
ground. As a stoker on a steamship, an aviator in World 
War I, an aircraft draftsman, and a construction foreman, he 
built up a fund of experience which has served him in good 
stead as an industrial advertising man over the last 29 years. 
Twenty-five years ago he stepped into his job with Warren 
Webster & Company as advertising manager, and at the same 
time became a reader of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
While he intimates that he is not yet certain whether a pica is 
a unit of depth or a weight of paper, he says, “The things that 
I brought to my job were a knowledge of what industry was 
and how it worked, and an understanding of what went on in 
the minds of the engineers and technicians who run industry.” 





“Our Regular Reading™ 


.* ys WALLACE MEYER, 


President 
REINCKE, MEYER & FINN 


“Those of us here who work on industrial accounts 
read INDUSTRIAL MARKETING regularly and 
with interest. As industrial advertising has grown in 
stature during the past twenty years, INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING has kept pace. Or, perhaps, it would 
be fairer to say that INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
has done much toward raising the standard of adver- 
tising to business and industry.” 


INDUSTRIAL 
A 


100 E. Ohio St. Chicago !1 Ast) 
11 E. 47th St. New York 17 — 













Copy Chasers 


90,605 f | CONTINUED FROM Pace 88 
\ ® achieved freedom of fit! The most 
x ~~ Circulation exciting idea in a decade!” Cutting 
in a dynamo is a sound idea to spark 
SSF io ——_ 39 Costs ——— more effective promotion but our 
y ait win 42% Less hunch is the sparks would be bigger 












Site atetion per 1000 Circulation and the result, too—if Belmont had 
let some leading fashion authority do 


than nearest than nearest ‘ , 

diisetine Giliapetinn the talking instead of itself. 
FX Alligator Rainwear offers an easy- 
tend — to-read essay on “ADVERTISING Vs. 
/ / FADVERTISING” the moral simply 
being that Alligator sticks to steady 
consistent consumer advertising, year 








INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE in and year out—and stays the leader. 
BLANKETS THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET! Worth doing. 
Metal Working ond Machinery .. 20,003 Public Utilities ........ 3,109 Outside of Arrow, nothing particu- 
Chemical and Processing ....... 4,055 Government Burecus .......... 2,405 larly outstanding among the men's 
Products of Petroleum ond Coal 2,235 Engineering ........ Sehtweeieeard 1,231 wear ads we looked at. We'd savy off- 
Electrical Manufacturing ....... 2,814 Distribution ee ee ed hy aes fl f 
Automotive and Aviation ... 2,053 Dulidien and tasiitctions ........ 1,008 ane that the appliance OS, or all 
DL. iccnecsehaceses - 680 vores 149 their sins, do better. But let’s carry 
Mining and Smelting ........... 1,105 ras a onto.. 
Stone, Clay, Glass and Cement .. 2,248 Paper ... ia halite aaa ace 2.39% 
Lumber and Wood Products .... 2,986 Leather ......... Se ee 600 : on 
Textile and Fibre Products ...... 5,938 Rubber Chee eeeeeeeeeees 639 Department Store Advertising 
po Te ee 19,317 Pane. coves. caeea 162 
Food and Kindred Products .... 6,716 WNon-Classified ...... ree 6,350 Play ing favorites. we'll plug Cluett 
ADVERTISING RATES Peabody again for a “Sanforized” 
Far binen 3 ry 3 | Less Than spread featuring the females from its 
UNIT | Units Units Units Units | 3 Units consumer copy (you know, the gal 
SPACE Within Within Within Within | Within who’s all cool and comfortable. and 
One Yeor | One Year | One Year | One Yeor | One Year the fidgety gal in the shrunken frock). 
1/9 Unit 125 130 | 135 149 145 Headline here. “IF YOU WANT TO 
GO PLACES—FOLLOW THE 








GIRLS!” Mostly the copy sells Cluett’s 
strong consumer schedules but there's 
some “Sanforized” sales talk in the 


Corracre rotes 
end circulations 
of industrial 
publications — 
see how clearly 
INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE 
eorns your pref- 
erence. They will 
prove you can 
cover all indus- 
try at one low 
cost. 


second column. 

If you don’t have a Mother’s Day or 
a Father's Day coming up to lift you 
sales curve—create an event. Cannon 
Mills does just this with “PUT SUM- 
MER SALES OVER THE BIG TOP 
WITH CANNON’S COLOR CARNI- 
VAL!” Yes, this spread sells a special 
promotion, designed to put new pep 
into July and August towel sales. 
Mighty smart, friend, mighty smart. 

Sometimes you sell the — 
NANCE 2523-27 Filbert St., sometimes an accessory gadget. Good 

aiiinemimennmmenecanicn | example—Rayve’s “DIAL-A-WAVE 
— ee = Chart. This page sells the dealer on 
en ee <a knowing how to use it, so he can 
sell a lot more home permanents. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 


Just A “Snifter” 





. . is the only reference source which contains This could hardly be called an ade- | 
basic statistical information on 87 primary in- quate sampling of copy in any of th 

fields covered in this article. We never ; 

dustrial and trade markets . . . and detailed data on intended it be. Mostly what was on : 

our minds was to take a quick gander | 

the publications serving them. here and there in a few merchandising 
books to see if anybody was heing 

awfully bright. ; 

Analyze Markets and Media simultaneously in: Can't say that they are. 

Outside of that “vitality” “and. f 

THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER profit motive” we mentioned, can’t see d 

where they have too much help F 
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offer other business paper advertisers. 

Actually they need help themselves. 
They seem to have forgotten whom 
their copy is addressed to. They seem 
to have never met a poor dealer face 
to face. Amidst a lot of pseudo trade 
talk there is an apparent remoteness 
to what really goes on in Jake’s place 
on Main Street. 

Someday some hotshot is going to 
write an article somewhere and say 
that dealer copy is more important 
than consumer copy. 

Then a lot of writers are gonna drop 
dead from sheer shame. 

—The Copy Chasers 


Employe, Public Relations 


CONTINUED FROM Pace 68] 


but the story added up quickly when 
an actual piece of the foil was tipped 
into the issue. The employe could get 
his mitts on it, and then read what it 
was all about. In addition to all this. 
the cover of the job was printed on 
aluminum foil. If the employe doesn’t 
know all about the company’s new 
product by the time he’s through, it’s 
no fault of the editor's. (Ref.: The 
Permanente News, The Permanente 
Metals Corp.. Kaiser Bldg., Oakland, 


Calif... Stub Stollery. editor). 


ATF Will Distribute 
European Types 


American Type Founders has com- 
pleted arrangements with Typefoundry 
\msterdam, Ltd.. The Netherlands, for 
exclusive distribution in the United 
States of selected type designs created 
by leading European type designers. 

(Among the new type faces that have 
been received at the company’s plant at 
Elizabeth, N. J. are: Egmont in Roman 
and italics, light and medium. ranging 


lor 8 to 26 point: Libra, ranging from 


3 to 60 point; and Nobel light, ranging 
irom 8 to 30 point. Additional faces are 


expected within the next two months. 


‘ 
‘ 


New U. S. booklet Tells 100 Case 
Histories of New Product Selling 


_ Case studies of more than 100 manu- 
lacturers are included in a new booklet, 
“Developing and Selling New Products 

\ Guidebook for Manufacturers,” 
published by the U. S. Department of 


Commerce. 


Phe booklet discusses methods of lo- 
cating new product ideas; selection of 
a product and its preparation, design- 
ing. naming and packaging: and the 
Planning of marketing programs, plus 


“how-they-did-it” stories of the launch- 
ing t new products by individuals, 
market research organizations, advertis- 
ing agencies. Copies may be obtained 
for 25 cents each from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents. U. S. Government 
Printing Office. Washington 25, D. C. 
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Through constant contact and a large volume of personal 
correspondence, the editors of MILK PLANT MONTHLY keep 
alert to the information needs of its readers. Through this same 


“finger on the pulse’ plan, valuable first-hand data on many 
new developments and practices reach MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY readers FIRST. 


This is a 7 BILLION dollar milk and dairy products Industry 
—the largest in the World. Goal for 1949, according to 
Government statistics is 120 BILLION pounds of milk. 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY is now in its 38th year — ABC 
audited for the past 20 years and has an exclusive circulation 
consisting mostly of milk processing plants; a recent survey 
shows an average of 4 key readers to each plant subscription. 


Articles of technical nature written by some of the highest 
authorities in the World on milk and its products along with 
other high-class informative reading matter accounts for a 
high subscription renewal average of 69.14%. 


A. B. C. Audited Since 1929 


FOR DETAILED 
] an on y tire nm 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4 Manet Dara 














For Up-to-the-Minute Market and Media Data 
use your 


new 1949 edition of the 


MARKET DATA NUMBER, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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' TO PREPARE 
TOUR SMALL pI BLICATIONS 
POR OFFSET PRINTING 


TELLS YOU HOW TO 
PREPARE ART AND COPY 
FOR OFFSET PRINTING 














How to scale pictures quickly for 
offset reproduction? How to sepa- 
rate for color the simpliest way? 
How to use copy sheets for speedy 
layout and arrangement? This help- 
ful book gives you many hints that 
will save you time and money—it's 
a book we've built for you out of 
our many years of experience. 





RAPID COPY SERVICE, INC. 


123 N. WACKER DRIVE a tien Scheme.) 


Phone: STate 2-5977 














eb lear Vile), Me] mal ie), By. i> mesa 44 Me 4, ical, 1343) 
1010 Empire Building - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mr. Dustry Sells 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 52] 


his finger jammed between the keys 
of the adding machine. 

The device worked enough to get 
the boss out of his reverie. “Well, 
let’s see the ad.” 

Mr. Dustry stepped close and 
handed the ad over. Once the ad was 
in Mr. Pip’s hands, Dustry was im- 
mediately forced away from the desk 
by the other and bigger spokes who 
crowded around the desk and the 
ad. From his position in the rear of 
the room, the conversation sounded 
something like this: 

Pip: (reading): This nut saved 
eighteen lives. Can't say I like that. 
Too much scare in that headline. 
Where's that blue pencil? 

Dustry: But, Mr. Pip. . . 

Honest John: There’s too much 
copy—that’s one thing sure. No one’s 
going to read all that stuff—tHere, 
let me borrow that pencil, Mr. Pip. 
Now, if we just cross this out—and 
this 

Dustry: But Honest John. . . 

Neversayno: The name of the com- 
pany isn't big enough. That ought to 
be real big so it really stands out. 
If you take away this picture, you 
can make the name bigger. 

Dustry: (Trying to crawl between 
CPA’s legs) But Neversayno. . . 

Pip: There’s a sentence that isn't 
needed. Look here. . . “The hexagonal 
head of the nut...” Of course it’s hex- 
agonal. Any fool can see that in the 
picture. Let's take out that entire 
paragraph. 

Dustry: But Mr. Pip, I. . . 

CPA: How much will the whole 
thing cost ? 

Neversayno: Even with that picture 
out, the name of the company isnt 
big enough. If we took out this graph 
here. Hey, look, this is swell. These 
things are only pasted down with 
rubber cement. You can lift them 
right out. 

Dustry: Look, fellows. . .fellows! 

Honest John: It says “Superior” 
here. Who says it’s superior? Supe- 
rior to what? You can get in trouble 
that way. Got to have figures to back 
it up. I don’t think you've proved 
that point, old man. Better take it 
out. Miss Cicle, bring us each a blue 
pencil. 

CPA: How much is it going to 
cost 7 

Pip: There shouldn't be a comma 
there, that’s certain. 

Dustry: But Mr. Pip, 1... 

Honest John: | think there 
SHOULD be a comma... 
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Pip: Oh, no. 

Neversayno: (To Dustry ) Here, 
hold my pencil for me will you. I’ve 
got to answer my phone. This is fun, 
isnt it? ( Noticing to whom he is 
talking) Oh, excuse me. . . 

Pip: Well, there’s no use arguing 
over that comma. If we take out the 
entire paragraph, we wont have to 
worry. 

Dustry: Please. . . 

Major \irborn: Here’s a sentence 
that doesn’t seem necessary. “These 
nuts have been holding tight in the 
aviation industry for over twenty 
years— Now, if we're putting the 
ad in an aviation magazine, as [| as- 
sume, then we don’t have to talk a- 
bout the “aviation” industry. It’s ob- 
vious that if we are addressing the 
aviation industry, in its own maga- 
SEmMe. « « 

Pip: Look, Airborn, just tell us 
what paragraph you want out and 
save your wind. 

Dustry: (Eyes beginning to spin 
and a slight froth at his mouth) Gry- 
mnktydofnoplosup! . 

Pip: What was that, Dustry? What 
are you doing on the floor? Get up, 
man. This is a business office. Honest 
John! Give me back my blue pencil. 
That’s my sentence to cross out! 

Neversayno: Well, I’m back. I still 
think the copy *s too long and the 
name of the company isn't big 
enough. 

Pip: (Thoughtfully, while looking at 
ad) What copy? 

(Silence except for a bubbling at 
Mr. Dustry’s mouth). 

Major Airborn: What do you mean, 
“What copy 3 . 

Pip: There’s no copy left. 

Major Airborn: Well, we can do 
something different. An ad with all 
pictures and the name of the company. 

Pip: There are no pictures left. 

Major Airborn: Oh. 

Neversayno: Is the name of the com- 
pany left? 

Pip: Yes. 

Neversayno (gleefully): Wonder- 
ful—blow it up big. Make it go right 
across the page. Why can’t we take 
two pages? That would be unique, 
wouldn't it. Nothing but the company 
name right across two pages. What do 
you say, Dustry? Dustry! (Pause) 
What’s the matter with him? You 
wouldn't think he’d get so upset a- 
out a few minor little changes! 


Sutton Publishing Names Raiser 

Victor Raiser, formerly of Caldwell 
Clements, Inc., New York, has been 
name! Chicago territory representative 
lor Contractors’ Electrical Equipment, 
published by Sutton Publishing Co.. 


New ’ ork. 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER ,0700 cv 9 
WORLD gets action in its field . . . be- 
cause it enjoys the respect, confidence 
and support of important men in the Paper and Pulp Manufacturing Industry 

. . men who buy it as a wanted publication, pay the full subscription 
price for it and read it for its editorial excellence. It is the oldest A. B. C. 
Monthly publication and gives to advertisers the highest concentrated, 
without-waste, paid circulation in the Industry. 


(REACH THE MEN 
10 | WHO BUY and SPECIFY 


The no-waste circulation of the 
PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER 
WORLD penetrates all departments 
within the mills from top ranking ex- 
ecutives to department heads, people 
who have the authority to buy or 
specify. Your sales story will be read 
by executives who sign the order as 
well as by foremen and skilled oper- 
ators whose recommendations count. 
That's the kind of circulation that 
produces results. Why settle for less? 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


SS EAST WAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 5, Itt 
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This Emblem Means REFERENCE DaTA 
IT‘S EASY FOR YOU [eres 
to Get Media and Market Data eng ae 





When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being 
reminded that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The 
Market Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's 
editorial services, circulation, influence, market stud:es, and similar 
information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 








WHAT DOES 


claneto suTiInG POWwE 


MEAN? 


ORDERS 


REFRIGERATION 
and 
AIR CONDITIONING 
Field 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


AND AIR CONDITIONING 
CLEVELAND 13, OIHO 


AN 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO 
MAGAZINE 








For highest coverage ... 
economy... results... 


PLASTICS 
WORLD 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION—with 
over 27,000 circulation Plastics 
W orld gives fullest coverage in the 
field . . . takes your sales messages 
to everyone you want to reach... 
in the plastics industry ... among 


industrial users of plastics. 


FIRST IN LOW COST— in Plastics 
World you reach your market at 
the lowest cost per reader. What's 
more, your advertisements always 
have “preferred position” in PH 
. directly alongside the eagerly- 
read news columns. 
FIRST IN SALES LEADS—Plastics 
World brings an average of 6000 
sales leads per month. Sales de. 
veloped from these inquiries range 
from chemicals, machines and 
equipment to every sort of molded 
and fabricated product. 


Plastics World 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Cleveland « Chicago ¢ Los Angeles 













Send for Reprints of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING Articles 


THE FOLLOWING REPRINTS of outstanding editorial features are offered as a special 


service to IM readers. Please send exact amount in coin, stamps or checks with reprint 


orders to THE EDITOR, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


We cannot handle small credit orders. 
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5 Steps to Finding Out .. . Does Your Employe Magazine Pay?, by Ken M. Davee 
June, 1949. 10c. 

What Letters Can Do for Your Salesmen, June, 1949. !0-. 

How to Measure Rezul!s of Industrial Advertising, by William A. Marsteller, 
May, 1949. 15c. 

Guideposts for Forecasting, by Frank D. Newbury, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 
1948, Jan., 1949. $1.00. 

How to Get the Meat Out of Starch Reports, by Richard L. Edsall, May, 1949, 10c. 
Dustry Rides Again, by Richard B. Carland, Apr., 1949. 0c. 

16 Ways to Sell to Engineering Departments, by J. T. Bennett, Apr., 49. 10c. 
How to Advertise to Business Men, by Howard G. Sawyer, Nov., Dec., 1948. Part | 
of a Series. 10c. 

How to Make External Publications Pay Off, by Harrison M. Terrell, Oct., Nov., 
Dec., Jan., Feb., 1948-49. 50c. 

How to Plan and Pep Up Your Show Exhibit by Karl F. Kirchhofer, Jan., 1949. 10c. 
Keep the Line Open Between Employer and Employe, by Robert Newcomb and 
Marg Sammons, May, June, July, Aug., Sept., 1948. 50c. 

How Industrial Buying Is Done, by W. D. Crelley, July, 1948. 10c. 

How Advertising Agencies Can Overcome Management's Adverse Attitude, by 
Leo Burnett, November, 1948. 10c. 

How to Create Catalogs That Get More Sales, by B. M. Walberg, Dec., 1947, 
Jan., Mar., Apr., May, 1948. 50c. 

How to Sell to Top Management, by Karl Kirchofer, Dec., 1948. 10c. 

We Went to Four-Color Inserts On a Cut Budget, by Clifford Stubbs, June, 48. 10c. 
Mockup Demonstrator Improves Salesmen's Closing Ratio, by H. W. Bluethe, 
Oct., 1948. 10c. 

The Role of Advertising Today, by Allen L. Billingsley, Sept., 1948. 10c. 
Researching the New Product, by William J. Stokes, June, Aug., 1948. 15c. 
Sending a New Heating Product to Market, by Stuart Phillips, Sept., 1948. 10c. 
Solving the Basing Point Dilemma, by Cameron Caswell, Sept., 1948. 10c. 
Guideposts for Forecasting, by Frank D. Newbury, Aug., Sept., 1948. 25c. 
Using Newspaper Advertising to Spot Industrial Buyers, by Wilhelm Ferdinand, 
Aug., 1948. 10c. 

Using the Telephone to Help Mechanize Your Field Sales, by Karl F. Kirchhofer, 
May, 1948. 10c. 

Catalogs as Sales Tools, by B. M. Walberg, May, 1948. 25c. 

When Your Customers Order Spare Parts, by Raymond H. Jacobs, June, 1948, 10c. 
Business Paper Advertising Tops $196 Million in 1947, by A.R. Venezian, June 
‘48. 10c. 

What Makes the Buyer Act That Way? by J. N. Griffith, Mar., 1947. 10c. 
Effectiveness of Business Paper Advertising, by G. Reed Schreiner, July, 1948. 10c. 
How Can | Find What Type to Use? by A. Raymond Hopper, Apr., 1948. 10c, 
Techniques That Will Make Your Copy Pull—The Copy Chasers Column, Apr., 
1948, 25c. 

How to Make "Non-Selling’’ Advetising Pay Off, by R. E. Whiting, Mar., ‘48. 10c 
Dear Joe, by V. T. Norton, Mar., 1948. 10c, 

Market Research Combats High Distribution Costs, by Richard D. Crisp., Feb.., 
1948. 10c. 

How to Avoid Eight Common Mistakes in Hiring Salesmen, by Burton Bigelow 
Nov., 1947. 10c. 

Selling in the Buyer's Market, by L. Rohe Walter, Feb., 1948. !0c. 

Education on the Selling Line, by P. R. Willmarth, Feb., 1948. 10c. 

LeTourneau Tells How Its Ad Campaign Is Tailored to Reach Export Markets, oy 
J. G. Van de Loo, Oct., 1947. 10c, 

What to Put in Your Catalog . . . and HOW—The Copy Chasers, Nov., 1947. 25c 
The Effectiveness of Repeated Advertisements, Sept., Oct. and Nov., 1947. 75c. 
When You're the Host, by Robert L. Fegley, Oct., 1947. 10c. 

Selling Industrial Products . . . with the Accent on “Selling,” by Eaward C. Bursk 
Sept., 1947. 10c. 

The Economics of Industrial Advertising, by Jesse H. Neal, Sept., 1947. 10c. 
How to Determine the Markets and Buyers for Industrial Products, by A. R. Vene 
tian, Aug., 1947. 25c. 

The Orchestration of Type, by A. Raymond Hopper, Mar., 1947. 15c. 

250 Leading Advertisers in Business Publications, Feb., 1947. 25c. 

The Agency-Client Relationship, by C. E. Gischel, July, 1946. 10c. 


*|2-page reprint summary of the Repeat Ad Study made under the guidance of o 
special steering committee of industrial advertisers, agencies and publishers. 
Single copies—75 cents, 10 or more—50 cents each, 25 or more—25 cents each. 
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How to Advertise 


CONTINUED FROM Pace 43] 


tive for stopping, and the incentive 


will be something that points directly 
at one of his interests. 


Through illustration or display type 


‘one or the other or both). you must 
appeal to one of Ais interests. not to 


one of yours. 
iddress the Buyer, Please 


The great fault of much advertis- 
ing to business men is that it ad- 
dresses. in effect, the seller and not 
the buver. Whether the product is 
technical or not, the advertiser too 
often insists upon an interpretation 
of the product that appeals to himself: 
from broad viewpoint to details of 
wording, the ads represent the man 
who knows most about the product 
and has the greatest personal interest 
in it. not the man who doesn't know 
at all or knows only a little of what 
it's all about and has to have its sig- 
nificance to him explained. 

It has been my contention that the 
primary function of an advertising 
agency is to represent the market, not 
the supplier: to “see” the proposition 
as the prospect sees it: to lead the 
prospect to the seller. through the 
medium of advertising, rather than 
» bring the seller to the prospect. 

Verhaps its not good for an ad- 
vertising man to know too much 
about the product; there's the danget 
that his viewpoint will change and he 
will become inclined to “see” the 
matter the client's way. Be that as it 

iv. the good ad man will insist upon 
having the advertising tell the readet 
what the advertiser wants him to know 
n terms of what he. the reader. wants 
) know. 

Here are some headlines that do 
appeal to the reader’s interests—all 
selected from a single article by the 
Copy Chasers (IM. October. 1948): 

GAIN 

\re You Getting Your Share of 
>21.000.000 Savings Per Year Made 
By A-C Welding? 

Prevent Costly Motor Burnouts 
with BUSS FUSETRONS 

APPROBATION 

The No. 1 Ball Bearing in Ford’s 
Assembly Line’ 

THE JOB 

H to Install an Oil Seal in 10 
Seconds Flat. 

NEWS 

\ Devoe “Library of Colors” 

Simplifies Color-Matching 


KNOWLEDGE 
Rope Knots for Industrial Jobs. 


(Continued on Page 136) 

















KODACHROME 
Color Advertising 


Now Available! 


. » « « » for the inside front, inside 
back and outside back covers of 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY. 


To effectively sell the more than 
6200 readers who purchase or 
influence the purchase of con- 
struction equipment and materials 
in Oklahoma, eastern Missouri, 
Arkansas, western Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana....... 
phone, write or wire today for 


particulars. 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


Reporting 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


BY In Oklahoma, Eastern missouri, | | 
L¢ Arkansas, Western Tennessee, 


ASSOCIATION Mississippi and Louisiana 

























LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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For ptuthoritative “Pacts ou 
87 INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS MARKETS 


and detailed media presentations of over 
200 PUBLICATIONS 


see your copy of the new 1949 edition, 


MARKET DATA NUMBER 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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p INDUSTRIAL MARK ETs 


SREC\FICATIONS OF 
2.300 BUSINESS PaPEps 


HELPS YOU INVEc> ST 


ELIMINATES TEDIous 
DIGGING FOR FAcTs / 
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New 1950 


MARKET DATA BOOK 


NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Again for 1950 the leading business 
paper publishers have joined us to send you 
the big MARKET DATA BOOK Issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING .... a 500- 
page reference manual crammed with facts 
and figures essential to every executive con- 
cerned with industrial markets and the 


media that reach them. 


Here you will find the facts you need to 
evaluate markets, to select the business 
papers you should use: The MARKET 
DATA BOOK Number of Industrial Mar- 
keting gives you your information quickly 
and concisely. It contains detailed studies of 
90 industrial and trade markets—analytical 
stories, facts and figures, charts, graphs and 


tables salient facts on rates, circulation. 


and format of 2,300 business publications 
grouped according to markets served 

complete lists of trade associations in each 
field — digests of additional market data 
available from publishers — plus factual 
presentations of media, specially prepared 
to assist executives charged with the respon- 
sibility of selecting the right media in the 


right markets. 


Because the MARKET DATA BOOK Num- 
ber of Industrial Marketing is one of the 
most effective working tools available to 
industrial advertising and marketing execu- 
tives, make sure that everyone in your or- 
ganization concerned with facts and figures 
on industrial markets and media has access 


to a copy all year around. 


SUBSCRIBERS PLEASE NOTE 


if your subscription to Industrial Marketing is expiring, 
please renew at once to be sure of getting the MARKET 
DATA BOOK Number. New subscribers should request 
that their subscriptons commence with this Number. 
Subscription price $3.00 per year — 12 issues of 
Industrial Marketing plus the annual MARKET DATA 


BOOK Number. 
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Ow Bult DING YOUR 1950 SCHEDULES 
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Every month 60,000 top production and purchas- 
ing executives in 22,000 plants study SURPLUS 
RECORD first for their used equipment needs. 
Why? Because for 25 years this "Bible of the 
Industry’ has led the fight to decrease invest- 
ment costs where used equipment involves no 
sacrifice in production efficiency. 


Reach this $300 million market with SURPLUS 
RECORD. It's the only standard size publication 
in the field — gives you lowest cost per listing, 
more and better inquiries, and the biggest re 
turn in sales. For supporting data from current 
advertisers, write to — 


NORPLON RECORD 






20 N. WACKER DRIVE 


CHICAGO 46, 


The Magazine of Used and Rebuilt Machinery 


ILLINOIS 


“2 Sits in on every 
equipment 
conference 
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Closing Sept. 1, 1949 
Publication Sept. 28, 1949 
Regular Rates Apply 


@ 





THE TIMBERMAN 


519 S.W. PARK AVE, 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 





BONUS CIRCULATION 2,500 OVER REGULAR 10,000 DISTRIBUTION 
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How to Advertise 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 133) 


PRIDE 
Why Top Purchasing 


Agents are 


Good Salesmen. Too. 


EFFICIENCY 
This One Reed & Prince Screw 
Driver Drove All These Screws. 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 
How Ford Cuts Packing Costs 
Over $1.000.000 a Year. 





SCIENCE 
Ever Measure a Hole by a Stop- 
watch ? 
v 
— 








now or later... 


PROBLEMS 
No Wobble Worries—Now  o1 
Later. 
SOCIAL 
The First 
Shoe Catalog. 


(*The user would presumably he 


approba 


RESPONSIBILITY 
Complete New Salety 


safe—and thus assured of 
tion in selecting this brand. } 

it must be acknowledged. here. that 
there are cases where the foregoing 
rules may have to be violated. Mar- 
ket circumstances may arise such as 
to require emphasizing some fact thal 
does not easily permit interpretation 
into an appeal to a primary readet 
lf the need for circulating 
to out 


and im 


interest. 
that fact is sufficiently great 
weigh the lack of inherent 
mediate reader interest, the ad 
must resort to sheer technique in Or 
der to capture and hold attention. In 
» should exhaust 


man 


any event, though, he 
all possible appeal angles, before fall- 
ing back on technique alone. 
In deciding which is to be 
it is important to consider the obli- 
gation of the advertising to reward the 
reader for his interest. You must de 


use ad. 
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his understanding (which, in turn, 
should increase his desire to act or 


liver to him sufficient information or —— ee 
cw make more likely his taking the 
trouble to act). 


sufficient ew information to make his 

reading effort productive. It is not 

To say it another way: there is no 
-_ sense in using an appeal to flag the 
propect’s attention without the means 
of justifying the use of such an ap- 
val. For exé le, you might go after 
ie pea rr example, you might go alte v7 
AIT 








enough to engage his interest through 
attention with the headline. “Now 


a basic appeal—it must be legitimate- 
ly satisfied by facts which enlarge 
You Can Save $1000 a Month” (an 
appeal to gain) and lose the reader 


in disgust if you failed to show hou 

> < , oO ve > ‘ > it , . 
the saving can be made or that it is Every paper has a purpose. 
being made and that your product or : 
service represents his best opportunity 
to make such a saving. Power Equipment is for SALES. . 

[Next month: Mr. Sawyer tells you 


how to select the business paper ad- @ To help you reach equipment buyers in the 


vertising technique best suited to your fields of generation, transmission, distribu- 
particular industrial selling problem. | 


tion, operation, maintenance and installed 
Industrial Shows service facilities .. . 
CONTINUED FROM Pace 28 @ To do this by producing sales leads that in- 


Sept. 18-20. Track Supply Associa- fluence specifications and act as door- 
on, Coliseum, Chicago. 

Sept. 26-29. Iron & Steel Exposition. 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 


openers for your salesmen. 


FOR SALES. start using 


1952 
Ma (tentative). International Pe- 
dleum Exposition, Tulsa. P fe 4 ft 
we ower [quipmen 


Opened July 10, 1948. 10 year expo- 


tion. International Exhibition of In- CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO.. INC. 




















) lustry & Commerce, Petropolis, Brazil. 
vatety Aug. 6-13. Royal National Agricul- 551 Fifth Avenue. New York 17. N. Y. 
tural & Industrial Exhibition, Brisbane, 
ly be ustralia DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
roba Aug 24 Sept. 5. Pacific National Joseph Gilbert and William B. Cowlich Gordon H. Gannett, Jr., 612 N. Michigan Ave 
Exnositio |: o8 2a2 , a : New York Chicago 
{ os xhibition Park, Vancouver, Frank J. Enright, Union Commerce Bldg Wentworth F. Green, 6605 Hollywood Blvd 
that = Cleveland Los Angeles 
eoing Aug. 25-Sept. 10. Engineering & Ma- 
Vat ne Exhibition, London. 
ich as Aug. 26-Sept. 10. Canadian National ea aw ieee - 
t thal Exhibition. Exhibit on Park. Toronto. 
; Lan. 
tation Te _ : eee 
reader Pica | Y* cottish Industries Exhibi- FOR DETAILED 
lating on, Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, Scotland. REFERENCE DATA 
al Sept. 3-18. Budapest International SEL 
0 Fair, Budapest, Hungary [INDUSTRIAL MARKETING'S 
. ie J° 


yd im- @ a T 1 i Dp Industrial 
— fur ta hao HIS MB M 
| ries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. oneae mass 





hed’ ' Sept. 19-23. Chemists’ Exhibition, een unas 
xhaust ‘ntral Hall, Westminister, London. When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
o fall- ; Sept. 28-( det. 8. International Motor promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being reminded 
; “hibition, Earls Court, London. that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 

ysed. Ret <o-{ det. 8. Radiolympic—Nation- Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's edi- 
= obli- “a Ww Exhibition, London. torial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar 
rd the He 8 - 15. British Textile Machinery information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 


ories Exhibition, Belle Vue, 
er, England. 











ust de- Manche< 
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400% 


Ad Volume 
Increase! 


Right now over four times as much 
advertising is on contract for Trans- 
portation Supply News for 1949 as 
was carried in 1948. 


Many of America's well-known in- 
dustrial advertisers are among these 
new advertisers—using both large as 
well as small space. 


Let Transportation Supply News do 
a job for you. 45,000 monthly CCA 
coverage, with over 100,000 monthly 
readers. 


TSN is America’s only tabloid news- 
paper transportation product informa- 
tion publication. It produces worth- 
while inquiries. It has been published 
each month since September, 1945. 

Write today for complete market 
details. 


TRANSPORTATION 
SUPPLY NEWS 


418 S. Market Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


WaAbash 2-2882 

















YOUR 
SILENT 
SALESMAN 


in the Brewing Industry, 365 days 
a year, is the 1950 BREWERS 
DIGEST Buyers’ Guide and 
Directory. 


Lists all breweries in the Western 
Hemisphere and all allied sup- 
pliers in the United States. It's 
the one publication the brewery 


buyer uses constantly. 


Write for facts list of indi- 
vidual users, rates, circulation, 


etc. 


THE BREWERS DIGEST 


CHICAGO 6—747 W. JACKSON BLYD 
WEW YORK 17—501 FIFTH AVE. (RM. 604) 








Advertising Volume 


CONTINUED From Pace 92 


National Bottlers’ Gazette 80 117 
National Furniture Review. 120 141 
Office Appliances 124 157 
Photographic Trade News D4 63 
Plumbing & Heating Business 82 80 
Plumbing & Heating Journal 61 63 


Plumbing & Heating 


Wholesaler 23 22 
Poultry Supply Dealer *46 *39 
Progressive Grocer (44x74) 128 126 
Sheet Metal Worker *62 *74 
Southern Automotive Journal 117 122 
Southern Hardware 70 64 
Sporting Goods Dealer 134 147 
Sports Age 75 94 
Super Market Merchandising 78 90 
Variety Merchandiser = 

(45. x6) 86 ia 
Wood Construction & 

Building Materialist is 41 

Total 5,482 6,299 

Class Group 1949 1948 

Pages 


Advertising Age (w.) 
(10% x14) i144 150 
"5 : 


American Funeral Director 62 
American Hairdresse: 26 *44 
American Restaurant 76 83 
Banking (7x10-3/16) 3 47 
Casket & Sunnyside *65 *66 


Chain Store Age 
Fountain Restaurant 


Combinations 20 28 
Cleaning & Laundry World 37 il 
Dental Survey 103 101 
Fountain Service 9 16 
Hospital Management 57 73 
Hotel Management 106 98 
Hotel Monthly 33 10 
Hotel World-Review (w.) 

(94x14 *38 “46 
Industrial Marketing 91 XS 
Journal of the American 

Medical Association (w.) *291 *296 
Laundry Age 68 85 
Medical Economics (444x6%) o4 97 
Modern Beauty Shop 15 73 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 

(44, x6%) 121 109 
Nation’s Schools 17 12 
Oral Hygiene (4-5/16x7-3/16) 98 102 
Restaurant Management 60 76 
School Executive——School 

Equipment News tO 34 
School Management 

(9'.x11%) 9 11 

Total 1.813 1.945 

Export Group 1949 1948 

Pages 
American Automobile 

(overseas edition) 59 88 
American Exporter 

(two editions) 212 303 
American Exporter Industrial 

(two editions) 178 193 
Automovil Americano 70 94 
Caminos y Calles 25 {2 
Embotellador 34 35 
Farmaceutico 5 52 
Hacienda (two editions) 97 122 
El Hospital 18 14 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion 103 R1 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Industria 113 86 
McGraw-Hill Digest 29 18 
Petroleo Interamericano 56 58 
Pharmacy International 22 21 
Revista Aerea 

Latinoamericana 10 21 
Revista Rotaria 7 9 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4-5/16x7-3/16) 26 1 
rextiles | Panamericanos 1 63 

Total 1,165 1331 
SIncludes a special issue 


*Includes classified advertising 
Does not include advertising in special 

Western section 
x 10 units, sold as pages 

Estimated 

Iwo issues 

Three issues 

‘Four issues 

Five issues 

lulw issue niv 

Includes June and July issue 


Figures for ELECTRICAL WHOLESALING 


were received too late to be included in the 
above tabulation These are: 71 pages for 
July, 1949; 71 pages for July, 1948, includ 


in classified 
CORRECTIONS 

The estimated report for Farm Implement 
News giving June sivertising volume re 
ported 221 pages This should have been 
232 pages 

The May issue of RESTAURANT MAN 
AGEMENT was a special issue 








WHAT DOES 


CERTIFIED BUTING POWER 


MEAN? 


SALES 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


AN 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO 
MAGAZINE 





CLIENTS 
say 


Their Displays Move 
MORE MERCHANDISE gor Less 


To show you how leading manv- 
facturers are successfully using 
DeVorn services to develop and 
test permanent point of purchase 
displays, we have prepared a 
portfolio of “Visual Merchan 
disers” which we offer FREE. 


A request on your company 
stationery will! bring it 
to you without obli- 
gation. Write today. 


Ta £-) 3. 
DISPLAYS CORPORATION 


JENNINGS AND DENISON 
CLEVELAND 9, OHIO 
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Problems 


CONTINUED FrRoM Pace 16 


chasing agents of the country. Proba- 
bly the only way to determine which 
is the best size for your particular 
purpose would be to poll a cross-sec- 
tion of your own customers and pro- 
spective customers, and, in that way, 
arrive at your particular market. 


The Critical Attitude 


It is often said that this past period 
of easy industrial sales has made for 
complacency. They say that we sales 
and advertising executives have gone 
“soft”, and are too easily satisfied. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, I 
find myself very critical of almost 
everything that is done in our adver- 
tising department. The advertise- 
ments that seem to have some slight 
sparkle, fade as they are completed. 
The literature is ordinary: 
promotion work is too wordy. In fact, 
almost everything that the agency 
does, and that means our advertising 
department, too, just does not seem 
to come up to the mark. I suppose 
that it would be impossible tor you to 
determine whether the fault is mine. 
or if we need a house-cleaning in our 
and advertising department. 

But, perhaps, there is a question of 

attitude that you would comment on 

to advantage. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

\s you say, it is impossible to ad- 
vise you accurately without studying 
over your work and personnel. It is 
very easy to get into a complacent at- 
titude. 

It is also easy to get into a super- 
critical attitude, in which everything 
is wrong and nothing is right. How- 


our sales 


agency 


ever. a good, wholesome dissatisfac- 
tion with current achievement and a 
continual effort for improvement is 
certainly to be desired. So, if you can 
keep your critical attitude on a con- 
structive basis, and urge and inspire 
to better workmanship, the quality of 
work that you are producing will con- 
tinue to rise. 

Often, the average rating of indus- 
trial advertising is below the average 
tating of consumer advertising. So, 
on the basis of averages, there is great 
room lor improvement. 


Spare Time to Help Country 


0 company was very short 
handed in the advertising department 
dur the war years. Now we have 
a littl more help in fact we are 
now little ahead of our schedules. 
What ire one or two plus activities 
that vy: 1 believe might be carried on 
to advantage by me or my depart- 
mer ADVERTISING MANACER. 

There are many plus activities: 


more ¢ 
analysi. 


tensive market research. sales 
sales promotion, public re- 
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lations, and you also may be of defi- 
nite help in labor relations. 

There is a growing momentum for 
teaching of the American way of life 
in the arithmetic of business. Some 
companies have made _ wonderful 
strides; others have done little. You 
might get information about what 
these various groups are doing, screen 
them for your general or operating 
management, and in this way play a 
more accurate part in saving our 
country from its slide toward social- 
ism. There is the joint committee of 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, and the American Ass’n. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, which is headed 
by Mr. Ken Wells, 420 Lexington 
Ave.. New York 17. ~~ 

The Nationa! Association of Man- - 
ufacturers have a very effective pro- 
gram. Their address is 231 S. LaSalle 
St.. Chicago. Democracy in Action, 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, is a 
non-profit organization devoted to a 
better relationship between manage- 
ment and labor. The Henry George 
School of Social Science, 236 N. Clark 
St., Chicago, is another non-profit 
organization teaching throughout the 
country. Ten lesson courses are taught 
by volunteer teachers. The groups are 
held to 15 on a discussion basis. 


IN YOUR 


TRADE SHOW EXHIBITS 


AND 


SALES MEETINGS 


@ CUSTOM BUILT FOR YOU 

@ COMPLETELY SELF-CONTAINED 
@ NO PACKING CASES 

@ NO TOOLS REQUIRED 


SAVE WEIGHT, SHIPPING COSTS, 
AND INITIAL EXPENSE. SET UP 
AND DISMANTLE YOUR EXHIBIT 
IN MINUTES INSTEAD OF HOURS. 


A request will bring a 
portfolio of photo- 
graphs and information. 


ya £795 
DISPLAYS CORPORATION 


JENNINGS AND DENISON 
CLEVELAND 9, OHIO 


Trends 


(CONTINUED From Pace 16 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Fort Worth, 
Richmond, Milwaukee; 

Down 11% to 20%—Birmingham, 
Sacremento, Washington, Fort Wayne, 





St. Louis, Omaha, Buffalo, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Columbus, Toledo, 
Youngstown, Norfolk; 

Down 21% to 30%—Long Beach, 


Oakland, San Francisco, Atlanta, De- 
troit, Minneapolis, Newark, Provi- 
dence, Salt Lake City: 

Down 30% to 40% 
Dallas, 


Los Angeles, 
Houston, San Antonio, 





Seattle. 

Only two cities, San Francisco and 
Newark, failed to gain in March, as 
compared with February. Some of 
the more spectacular gains shown were: 
Salt Lake City, 76%; Seattle, 69%; 
Dallas, 67%; Fort Worth, 60%: Birm- 


‘ 
ingham, 55%; San Antonio, 42%. 


An opportunity for one 
(or possibly two) 


HOUSE ORGAN 
PUBLISHERS 


ial . The man re sponsible tor the vis 
American Hoist Appoints Carroll f one of USA's fin 
John E. Carroll, partner, 
Rickard & McCone Co. of Southern 
California, has been appointed general 
sales manager, American Hoist & Der- 
rick. Co., St. Paul. 
— -” 7 one or two additional assignments. 
National Bearing Boosts Batchelder 
Roger W. Batchelder, former assist- 
ant to the president, has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales, A- 
merican Brake Shoe Co., National Bear- 11 E 


ual excellence 
Harron. est picture magazines is switching 
to free lance work 

This skilled art director will spe 
cialize in house organ design and 


layout He has time available tor 


He will also discuss complete house 

rgan redesign problems. Write 

Box 430, INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 

47th St.. New York 17, N. Y. 











ing Div., St. Louis. 
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witTco 
another 

FENSHOLT 

Client 


‘Dede Make Money 
- Th NICE : 






— 


micaL COMPANY 









Getting your share of 
these NE WEW Prot Profits? 





These advertisements 
of the Witco Chemical 
Company are part of a 
par em to acquaint 
automobile dealers with 
the advantages of Witco 
Undercar Protection. 

If you have a problem 
of product or name pro- 
motion, our staf will 
gladly counsel with you. 
We offer you the benefit 
of 27 years of advertis- 
ing and sales experience. 


The Fensholt 


m2 ADVERTISING 
360 NO. MICHIGAN AVE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


7 
Members of AAAA and 
Centinental Agency Network 


Veld 











x 


“Nero 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


*Building 





Company 
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“American 
"American 
"American 


\merican 
Engineers 
American 


‘Applied H 
*A.S.M.I 
“Associ: ted 
“Associated 


Bacon's { 


*Bedding 


Black Diat 


*hrewers ! 


Brick 


and 


Business 


Cantine Co 


Materials 


mstruction Meth 


{ 

*Constructh 
Construction 
( 


s 


grove | 


For Detailed Reference Data See THE MARKET DATA BOOK 






onstructic 


Index to Advertisers 


Artisan 10-11 
Chemical Society 81, 97 
Metal Market 124 


Society of Mechanical 


110 
rype Founders 113 
vdraulics 114 
Mechanical Catalog 110 
Business Papers, The 94-55 
Construction Publications 87 
lipping Bureau 123 
112 
nond 125 
digest, The 18 
Clay RKeeord 9 
Supply News 79 
Week 
Insert between 72-73 
The Martin 117 


Chemical & Engineering News 97 
“Chemical Engineering 60-61 
Chemical Processing Preview 83 
‘Chilton Publications 233-25 
Clark-Smith Publ, Co 123 
*Cleworth Publishing Co. In 32, 137 
“Commercial Refrigeration and Air 

Conditioning 132 
Concrete 112 
( wrete Publishing Corp 112 
Conover-Mast Corp 12-15, 74, ith Cover 
Construction Bulletin 87 
Construction Digest S87 121 
( 


m Equipment & 
ith Cover 


vas 100-101 

m News Monthly 87, 1.35 
weer ou 
*ublishing Co So 


Dairy Industries Catalog 122 
DeVorn Displays Corp 138, 129 
Die Castings 122 
Displavers = Ine The 111 
“Dixie Contractor, The 87 
Deoxige Corp I WW 109 
Domestic Engineering 6-7 
Domestic Engineering Catalog 
Directory ‘ 
*Llectrica Catalogs 9 
*klecti il Manufacturing O41 
*Kleetrical West 28 
"FE trical World 1-> 
“hl Farmaceutic 32 
“Engineering & Mining Journal. .2nd Cover 
Engineering News-Record 18-19 
Factory Management & Maintenance . 90-91 
Fensholt Co ait 140 
*Flow 18 
*Food Industries Catalogs 95 
Food Processin Preview RS 
Foundry Ihe Tot 
Fritz Publications, Ine 11 
" Publishing Co rh 30-31 
Gray Ire Russell 7 I8-59 
“Heating. Piping & Air Conditioning 2 
“Hospital Management 121 
*Iee Cream Review 122 
‘Illuminating Engineering Co 122 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 81 
“Industrial Distribution ird Cover 
“Industrial Equipment News 119 
‘Industrial Maintenances 128 
‘Industrial Marketing 126-127, 134 5 
‘Industrial Press, The 93 
‘Industrial Publications, In« 9, 79 
‘Industrial Publishing Co... The 

102, 110, 114, 122, 132, 138 
‘Industry & Power Insert Between 64-65 
“Industry ind Welding 110 
‘Ingenieria Internacional Construccion ‘2 
“Ingenieria Internacional Industria 32 
“Institute of Radio Engineers, The 115 
‘Institutions Catalog Directory 6-7 
‘Institutions Magazinge 6-7 
Iron \ge. The 23-25 
Iron & Steel Engineer 130 


*Keeney Publishing Co. 2, 10-11 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. Facing 65 
*Machine Design 20-21 
*Machinery 93 
*MackKae’s Bluebook Facing 73 
*Marine Engineering & Shipping 

Review lil 
Marvellum Co., The 118 
*Materials & Methods 22 
*MeGraw-Hill Catalog Service 43 
*MeGraw-Hill Digest 32 
*MeGraw-Hill Intl. Corp 12 
*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 

Ine Insert Between {8-49 
*Mechanical Engineering 110 
*Mechanization, Ine 14 
Metal Progress 17 
*Michigan Contractor and Buildet 87 
*Mid-West Contractor 7 
“Milk Plant Monthly 129 
*Mill & Factory 12-13 
"Mining Catalogs 95 
*Mississippi Valley Contractor 87 
Mitchell, A 123 
*Modern Railroads 8 
*Modern Railroads Publishing Co N 
*National Butter and Cheese Journal 122 
National Industrial Ady Ass'n 108 
*National Milk Publishing Co., Ine 129 
*National Provisioner, The 16 
*New England Construction 87, 102 
*New Equipment Digest 71 
Newsweek 118 
New York Times, The 0-51 
"Occupational Hazards 102 
Oi & Gas Journal 84-85 
‘Olsen Publishing Co., The 122 
"Operating Engineer 103 
Palm, Fechtel & ( 63 
*Panamerican Publishing Co OS 
*Paper Industry and Paper World, 

The 1 
*Penton Pub. Co 20-21, 53, 104 
Petroleum Processing 29 
*Pit and Quarry 15 
*Plastics World 12 
*Power 103 
Power Equipment 137 
*Proceedings ol the 1R.1 I 
*Publie Works Magazine 120 
*Purchasing 74 
Pulman Publishing ¢ 83 
“Railway Age 15 
Rapid Copy Servier 1.40 
*Reinhold Publishing Corp 26-27, 81, 97 
Remington-Rand fir 99 
Sawyer’s Inc 12> 
Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 125 
*Siebel Publications 1.58 
*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp 5. 1 
‘Smith Publishing Co., W.RAf 16-47, 0 
‘Snips Magazine 129 
Southern Power and Industry 01 
*Southwest Builder & Contractor Bi 
‘Surplus Record 1.36 
‘Sweet's Catalog Service 109 
*Telephone Engineer 122 

exas Contractor Si 

Fextile Bulletin 123 
rextile Catalogs 99 
rextile Industries 1b wl 
rextiles Panamericanos 98 
rextil World 48 
‘Thomas Publishing Co 119 
Thomas Register 1 
Timberman, The 136 
ropflight Tape Co 12: 
Transportation Supply News 1.38 
"Utilization i 
*Western Builder Si 
Vood Products 120 
Woodworkers Reporter 89 

6 


*Yachting 
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